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COMPARATIVE ‘GRAMMAR. 

ROFESSOR KEY, A.M., will commence a 
P Course of LECTURES on COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR, 
on THURSDAY NEXT, 3ist instant. 

The Course will consist of Twenty Lectures, and may be 
attended by Gentlemen who are not entered to other Classes of 
the College. Days of. Lecture Tuesday and Thursday, at a 


ast 4, P.M. 
ema RICHARD POTTER, A.M. 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, saoeaty to the Council. 
University Colleze, London, Oct. 23, 1844. 


DUCATION at LUBEC, in GERMANY.— 
The very superior nature of the Education imparted to 
Youth at the higher Schools and Colleges of Germany, and more 
particularly, ape great proficiency in Modern Languages, His- 
tory, Geography, Mathematics. and other practical branches of 
instruction, to be attained by Pupils destined for the Army or 
Navy. or for Commercial pursuits, has long convinced reflecting 
parents and guardians of the advantages to be conferred on the 
Youth under their charge, by sending them over to Germany, 
to complete their Education at one of those Institutions. 

The College or High School at Lubec, denominated “ The 
Catbsrinewn, * bas for centuries enjoyed high repute as one of 
the first of these Collegiate Schools; a Commercial Institution 
in the same city, for the communic ation of practical commer- 





3, Great at Masiborongb- street 
URKE'’S PEERAGE “and BARONETAGE, 
A NEW EDITION of this Work being now in prepara- 
tion, it is earnestly requested that those who may have any 
corrections or information to su ply will address them, with 
the least possible delay. to Jonn Burke, Esq., care of the Pub- 
lisher, Mr. Corucurn, 13, Great Marlborough-street, London. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION. — Messrs. REEVE, 
Brotnuers, beg respectfully to introduce themselves to 
the C sone 2 aad Members of the Sar Association, as LITHO- 
GRA APH LETT ER-PRESS PRINTERS, and PUBLISH- 
ERS of Scentifie Works. Having both the Letter-press and 
Hlustration Departments. in operation on their own premises, 
with artists, colourers, printers, compositors, and readers under 
constant superintendence, they possess facilities for the com- 
plete production of illustrated technical works, with economy, 
and very little trouble to the author.—8, King William-street, 
Strand, (near Charing-cross). 


TO THE NOBILITY,GENTRY, AND CL ERGY OF ENGLAND. 
STAINED GLASS. 


ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, __ | 
HE Subscribers, whose Specimens of Painted 


Glass and Designs for the Windows of the New Houses of 
Parliament eee received the cgocian approbation of the Royal 











cial and counting-honse knowledge to Pupils of a more advanced 
age, has attained to almost equa! celebrity, and an English Gen- 
tleman resident there, who has been_a Master at the Catha- 
rineam nearly Twenty Years, bas an Establishment for the re- 
ception of a limited number of Pupils, destined to attend either 
of those Institutions, under whose care parents and guardians 
may rest assured, that the Youth they may intrust to his charge 
will meet with not only all the superintendence requisite to 
their obtaining a perfect knowledge of the German and French 
Languages, and to insure due progress in their other studies, but 
also all those omforts of home and social intercourse, and that 
attention to the religious and moral opinions of English parents, 
the —_ of which so often deters persons from sending youth 
abroat 

For a Prospectus and further particulars, terms, &c., apply 
to W. L. Newman, Esq., Insurance Office, York 


OLLEGE for 





3 for CIVIL ENGINEERS, and of 
GENERAL bart PRACTICAL 


President—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH, K.G., &c, 
om of Council—His Grace the Duke of RIC fiitOND, 
.» &e.: the Most Noble phe Marquis of TWEEDDALE, 


Deputy C helene The Ri igh iit Hon. tbe East of DEVON; 
ARLES L EMON, Bar 

The evitins he : this College i is intended for young men 
who are to be employed in situations where science is practi- 
cally applied, such as the profession of architect and civil en- 
gineer, that of surveyor, the management of plantations and 
estates, mining, and superintendence of works carried on by 
machinery. It will also be found bighly useful to the future 
emigrant, or to those pr with military 
or naval appointments. 

The branches consist of mathematics. chemistry, architecture 
and general construction, surveying the latter taught by prac- 
tical professors and by visits to my ic works and actual surveys. 
A room of machinery, driven by a steam engine (presented to 
the College by his Grace the President), is arranged for the stu- 
dents to learn manipulation, and also a foundry and smithy on 
the premises, with every convenience for executing the works 
belonging to this department. 

Mineralogy and geology will be taught, to complete the stu- 
dent's acquaintance with the substances used i in the Arts. 

Classical instruction is provided for the junior students.. Mo- 
dern languages, drawing, &c., are within the reach of all. A 
strict attention is paid to the moral habits ot the students by the 
Principal, the Rev. Morgan Cowie, M.A., Senior Wrangler in 
1839, formerly a Fellow of St. Joun’s © Soliege, Cambridge. and 
subsequently Moderator in 1343, who resides within the College. 

Religious instruction, and a careful regard to orderly 1s 
tial behaviour, is inthe Principal’s immediate province; and he 
will pay the most careful attention to this important matter. 

Further ya to be sought oom the Reverend the Prin- 
cipal, at the Colleg 8y order of the Council, 

_ Putney, October | hie 1844. 





y being the firs med in the Report of the 

c ‘ommittee,) = seepenee to can DESIGNS foe cay toevery 

Style of Ecclesiastic or Domestic Architecture, and to execute 

work to any extent within the spertent possible period. 
BALLANTINE & 


is Hanover-street, "Edinburgh. 


OYAL COMMISSION on the FINE ARTS. 
—DECORATIONS for ROOMS, in the Patent Kalsomine 
Tempers, as described in the last Report of the Commissioners, 
are PAINTED on PAPER, for the convenience of sending me 
the country, by W. B. SIMPSON, House Painter and Deco 
tor, 456, est Strand, Trafalgar-square, who holds the cree. 
sive right under the Patent. A great variety of beantifal De- 
signs, suited to every situation and taste, washable with soap 
and water, and superior in brilliancy and durability to most 
other kinds of painting, are constantly on view at the above 


ress. 
TESTIMONIAL 





ATIONAL 
70 un. ROWLAND HILL, 


R_OF THE PENNY POSTAG 
SIR GEORGE URRPENT, Bart., Chairman = Treasurer. 
The amount collected exceeds £10,000. 


The Committee have determined on closing the Subscriptions 
to the above Testimonial, on Saturday, the 30th November. 
In the meantime, | Subscriptions may be paid at any of the 


following B 
Messrs. BA ETT, HOARES & Co. 62, Lombard-street. 
BOUVERIE & Co. 11, Hayma rket. 
FES. BROOKS & Co. 24, Lombard-street. 
NLIFFE, Esq. 24, Bucklersbury. 
Co. .. Cornhi 
WL ent Princes-street, Bank. 
Lok o Co. Lombard-street. 
a othbury. 
. 35, Nicholas-lane. 
Co. 62, Teroadacodio-ctzest. 
Lombard-street 
ROGERS 29, Clement’ 's-lane. 
aoe MARTIN & Co. 68, Lombard-street. 
NGS & Co. 216, Send. 
STRA AMAN & Co. 218, Str: 
‘DON and \ WESTMINSTER Bank, Lothbury. 
4, Stratford-place, Oxford. street. 
_ 9, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
= 2i3, High Holborn. 
_ 3, Wellington-street, Borough. 
7. W bitechapel High-street. 
Lo cnn and LCOUNTR YR NK. 71. Lease cssest. 
E COMMERCIA RANK OF LONDON, Lothbury. 
LUNDON JOINT roe K BANK, Princes-street. ; 
Or to the Seere 
MR. GEORGE WANSEY, Solicitor, 
3, Moorgate-street, London, 
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OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTionEERs 
and Commission, Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATE s voffer their services to the London Trade for the Sale 
at Auction or Private Sale of Books, Paintings, Arvats’ Mate- 
tials, Articles of Taste or Virtd, Fancy Goods, 
Agency fur any description of Manufactured Gaels “solicited. 
Consignments of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction 
solicited 
The most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
garden, Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent. 
rden 








ale e bp Auction. 

TO ADMIRERS of tie FINE ARTS, PIC’ TURE DEALERS, 

C TSELLERS, and Others. 

CHOICE COLLECTION of RARE and 

VALUABLE Aa, NTINGS. W ATER- sPota OUR DRAW- 
NGS, PROF PRIN: =SNGRAVINGS = CHINGS, &c., the 
STOCK TRADE ay Mr. WRIGHTE ntseller and Picture 
Yes oy doves ased. To be peremptorily | SOLD by AUCTION by 
Mr. PIKE upon the Premises, No. 95. High-street, Oxford, on 
THURSDAY, Cct, dist, 1844, at 11 o'clock precisely (under a 
: 


The Painti will include specimens of the following and 


ings 
other esteem: ea M Masters 

Vandervelde ~Guardi Cc lende [emsine 
Teniers Migna 





yp 
Route andt ‘oussin Guido. 

The W ates’ ‘olour Drawings by Owen, Cake utt, Doe, Fielding, 
Richardson. Delamotte, Devint, and ot ther eminent Artists. 
roofs before Letters.—Bolton Abbey—The Highland Break- 
fast—Lord Strafford—Prince George's Favourite—A Distinguish- 
ed Member—Hawking—St. John—The Pilzrims—Christ bearing 
the Cross—The Duke of Wellingtoa as Chancellor and Field- 
Marshal—The Cheshire Hunt, &c., &c., with other searce Prints, 
GuaTazings, and Etchings, several handsomely Framed and 


The Auctioneer begs to remark, that the late Mr. Wrighte was 
an acknowledged Connoisseur in Pictures, and that his Collec- 
tion was made with great disc siminstion ane judgment. 

Satalogues may he had of Mr. Pike, N . —_— Ox- 


TO FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 


HURTON’S LIBRARY, 26, HOLLES- 
STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, offers the following 
pennies advantages to Subscribers :— 
lower scale subscription than similar establishments 
be | —y extensive supply of NEW PUBLICAT IONS in 
ry department. 
3. Catalogu ue and Box provided 
4. A Weekly supply of New FR NC iti and GERMAN Publica- 


tio 
5. The pe of COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS’ supplies within 
24 hours of their receipt. 
6. A discount of 10 per cent. from the CATALOGUE of DU PLI- 
CATES, Fe al in many instances marked at less than 





The Year .«... 30 5 5 0 or 1010 0 
Half-Year .... Ts ° o oe 4 - 330 or 6 6 ° 
Quarter .....+ 116 0 or 313 
sRATIS and post rrie.. ' Hints to Secretaries of Reading 
Soe jeties. and Catalogue of Library ns 


GRATIS AND POST FRE 
HURTONS ANNUAL CATALOGUE of 
New and Second-Hand Books at reduced prices, contain- 
amongst others—Rees’ Cyclopedia, 45 vols. half-russia, 28/.; 
= plished at 85.—Tod's Annals and Sadinasies of Rajistan, 2 
vols. imp. 4to. many plates, cloth, 5/. 6d. ; pub. at 9/. 9s.— 
Ww ebster’s enlarged English Elethcners. ‘2 yols.. Ato. “balf calf, 
. 55.3; pub. in boards, 51. 5e.—Armstrong’s Gaelic Dictionary, 
ito. cioth, W.1s.3 pub. at 3l. 13s. 6d¢.—Wilkinson’s Londina, 2 
vols. imp. 4to. half russia, gilt top, 4/ 14s. 6d. , pub. in boards 
at 121. 12s.—Wilson’s American Ornithology, 3 vols. Svo. half 
morocco, 4l, 4s. ; pub. at 61. 16s. 6d.—Lizars’ General Atlas, royal 
folio, half morocco, 2, 8s. : pub. at 6/. Gy.—Court Scrap Book. 30 
portraits on India paper, 11. Is ub. at 6l. 6s.—Bennett’s Fishes 
of Ceylon, 3) coloured plates, ito. cloth, 1. sees 3 pub. at 61. 6e. 
son's N oene ritannia, 10 vols. in 6, calf, 4l. 4s., or 
half calf, 6/ f, 6l.; pub. at 45/.—Simeon's Works, 21 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
a, half calf =A oy) pub. at 10/. 10s. in boards—Rousseau, 8 vols. 
8vo. sewed, Il. Gd. ; pub, at 3/, 63,~Racine, 5 vols. 8vo, sewed, 








ford, upon application, enclosing a postege stam, 


Just issued, , Gratis—Post- free on rec eipt ‘of two Stamps, 
A NEW LIST OF 
HE a REDUNDANT COPIES of NEW 
PU CA Arion. in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TRA- 
VELS, MEMOIRS. VELS, &c,, withdrawn from the Britisu 
and Foreicn Lasaane, c onduit-street, Hanover-square, and 
offered at very reduced 
The phandent, su oly of of New Works furnished for the use of 
Subscribers to this Library ensures the good and perfect condi- 
tion of books 2 Jy ey it. 
*,* Libraries of any extent valued, arranged, catalogued, 
purchased, or exchanged. 
Saunders & Otley, Beokecilors 's and Publishers, Conduit-street. 


rT UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
23, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 
Sean of Subscription 6s, a Quarter: 2ls. a Year. 
The Subscriber is entitled to the Perusal of all New Works 
of interest in History, Philosophy, and General Literature, 
ne all the Exsiish and American Reviews, the Monthly 
acasines. c. 
few Reviews to be disposed of, Second-hand, on moderate 
terms. Newspapers regularly supplied. Stationery of every 
description. 


ETROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT.— 
NOTICE TO CANDIDATES roe DISTRICT 
SURVEYORSHIP.: 


Office of } Metrepelitan Buildings, 3, Trafalgar-square, 
ctober 15 : 844. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that th i, Examiners appointed by 
and in pursuance of the Metropolitan Buildings Act are pre- 
pared to receive from persons desirous to obtain a Certificate 
of Qualification for the office of District — applications 








| to be examined. 


Such applications must be d by a 
statement, according to the course of examination’ PI 
in the rules for that purpose; copies of which, and an om 
information on oe po may be bad at the Office of Metro- 

politan Build to Mr. Weale, Architectural 

ookseller, 59, High, ‘Holborn. 

Immediately upon the receipt of such statements, the Exami- 
ners will proceed to consider the same ; and as soon as possible 
thereafter, proceed with the examination of the parties by 
whom they may be sent, according to such arrangements as 
may be found best calculated to enable them to = & toge 
Examinations without delay, regard, however, being he 
order in which their respective statements shall have hoon 
received, 

Notice of such arrangements will be given to the parties, 
either at their respective places of address, or personally, upon 
aneioation at the Office of Metropolitan Buildings. 

The last day for receiving preliminary statements for the 
present Examination will be the 6th day of November next. 

Subsequent Examinations will in the months of 
January, April, July, and October, or at such other periods as 
shall be appointed, of which vy! notice will be given. 

Wy R SYMONDS, | 














Now ready, and to be had of all Ectedion price ls.; or sent 
¥ post on receipt of a penny ‘ON 1 addition, 


HE KEY TO CONINGSBY; 


Comprising 
UPWARDS OF SIXT Y CHARACTERS. 
Published by Sherwood & Co, 23, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


HE HISTORY of ETRURIA, 
By Mrs. HAMILTON GRAY. 
Post 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 
J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, with upwards of Thirty C ‘coloured. Illustrations, 


AMBLES and RECOLLECTIONS of an 
Indian Official. 
By Llentenent-C ‘colonel W. H. SLEEMAN, 
f the Bengal Army 
In 2 vols. royal Avo. bendcomely boundin loth, priges af. 128. 6d. 
Jobn Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly, Londo 


KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME. | 


This day. 
KETCHES of the HISTORY of LITERA- 
TURE and LEARNING in ENGLAND, from the Nor- 
man Conquest to the Accession of Elizabeth. ‘With Specimens 
of the Principal Writers. ot ii, completing the Work. 
London : cna Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


FOR AUTHORS PUBLISHING. 
Now ready, 5th edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt; or 3s. post CB 


fetes AUTHOR’S PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING ASSIST A 
A Guide to the Printing, Correcting, and “Publishing New 
Works, comprising Explanations of the Process of Printing; 
Preparation and Calculation of Manuscripts; Punctuation; 
Choice of Paper, Type, og Mlustrations, Publishing, Ad- 
vertising. Estimates of Cost for Large or Small Editions. &c. 
with an Exemplification 4 Description of the Typographical 
Marks used in the Correction of the Pre 
“Every one who has written or who may write for the press, 
should possess this work.”’— Me repetiion 
Stunden: & Otley, Publis hers, ( ‘onduit-street. 


ust published, the 3rd edition. 
EMOIR of the LATE JAMES HOPE, ] “y D., 
Fazsicien Ne St. George's Boseit al, &ce. Mrs. 
OPE. To are_ added, REMARKS ON ‘SLaseie AL 
put 1A TION. a Dr. HOPE. And LETTERS frome a SENIOR 
toa soir PHYSICIAN, Py," 2. BORDER. The whole 
edited by KLEIN GRANT, M.D. &c. &e. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
price 7s. cloth. 
“The general, as well as the medical reader, will find this a 
most interesting and instructive volume."’— Gentleman's Mag. 
volume of universal interest.’’"— Morning Post. 
‘A very interesting memoir to every class of readers.”"— 
Christian Observer. 
“ We should wish to see this volume in the bands of every 
young person who mane to make the study of medicine his 






















10s, ; pub, at ils 


e *—Recoi 
Prolession eon. J, Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR 


THE NATIONAL TESTIMONIAL 


MR. ROWLAND HILL, 
AUTHOR OF THE PENNY POSTAGE, 
WILL CLOSE on the 30th of NOVEMBER NEXT. 


Or all the sources of income stated in the recently 
published Quarterly Returns of the Public Revenue, none 
exhibit so large a proportionate increase as the Post 
Office. On the year’s net revenue, the Customs have 
increased at the rate of about 10 per cent., the Excise 14 
per cent., the Property Tax 2 per cent., whilst the Post 
Office Revenue, under its almost nominal rate of a penny, has 
increased above 13 per cent., and the increase on the 
quarter has been even as much as 25 per cent. 


These cheering results show that (though the plan of 
Penny Postaye is yet but imperfectly tried) the complete 
restoration of the Post Office Revenue to its amount before 
the Penny Postage was adopted is not an event far 
distant, if it be fully and honestly carried out; and the 
City of London Mercantile Committee on Postage desire to im- 
press these satisfactory results most emphatically upon the 
Public, in announcing the approaching close of the National 
Testimonial to Mr. Rowland Hill. Al parties are unani- 
mous upon the great mvral and commercial advantages of 
the Penny Postage. Its expediency as a financial step has been 
the sole ground of question ; but now, even this can searcely 
be doubted: for let it be remembered, that the Old Postage 
Revenue had been absolutely stationary for twenty years,— 
retrogressive, in fact, if we consider the increase of popu- 
lation, education, and commerce during the period. The 
change which Penny Postage has effected, is to make the 
Post Office Revenue the most buoyant source of National In- 
come, bidding fair to become more profitable than it has 
ever been. The Committee, therefore, call upon the Public 
to reward, with suitable gratitude, the author of this great 
and triumphant measure. 

The Committee have the satisfaction to announce that 
the subscriptions, headed by the chiefs of political parties 
and of commercial wealth, already reach 10,0007. But 
10,0002. cannot be held to be a sufficient national reward for 
such “ational services. The Committee, therefore, urge 
upon the nation at least to double this sum. If every letter- 
writer, for only a single week, would pay a twopenny instead 
of a penny rate for his letters, the amount, and more, would 
be raised, In proportion as the Public show their gratitude 
to Mr. Hill, so they strengthen the chances for the complete 
adoption of his plan, now but partially carried out. Its perfee- 
tion will bring greatly increased convenience to themselves, 
and increased advantage to the Post Office Revenue. 

Never have the services of any Public Benefactor been 
requited as Mr. Hill’s have been. Quitting a permanent 
situation for a temporary public engagement to carry out 
his plan, Mr. Hill’s services, whilst his plan was yet not 
carried out, were dispensed with, and he received the follow- 
ing acknowledgments of his merits, and—nothing more :— 

“T gladly avail myself,” writes the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, “ of the opportunity of expressing my sense 
of the satisfactory manner in which, during my tenure of 
Office, you have discharged the several duties which have 
been from time to time committed to you.”—* I entertain,” 
writes Sir Robert Peel, (who has also subscribed 10/. to the 
Testimonial), ‘‘a due sense of the motives by which your 
conduct, in respect to Post Office arrangements, has been 
actuated, and of the zeal and fidelity with which you have 
discharged the duties committed to you.”—Mr. Trevelyan, 
on behalf of the Lords of the Treasury, writes thus: “I am 
also commanded by their Lordships to take this opportunity 
of stating, that they consider it due to you, on the termina- 
tion of ed engagement with the Government, to express 
to you the approbation with which they have regarded your 
zealous exertions in the execution of the dnties which have 
been intrusted to you; and how materially the efficiency of 
the Post Office arrangements has been promoted by the 
care and intelligence evinced by you in the consideration of 
the various important questions which have been referred 
to you.” 

Under these circumstances the Committee call upon the 
Public to come forward with due generosity, and reward Mr. 
Hill themselves, as the unrequited inventor of the great 
measure of Penny Postage,—a measure which has opened the 
blessings of free correspondence to the Teacher of Religion, 
the Man of Science and Literature, the Merchant and 
Trader, and the whole British family, especially the poorest 
and most defenceless portion of it;—a measure which is the 
greatest boon conferred in modern times on all the social 
interests of the civilized world, for Penny Postage is spread- 
ing its influence throughout Europe, and reaching even 
Russia. The Committee rely on the gratitude of their 
countrymen, and feel sure that this, their last appeal, will 
not be made in vain. 


(Signed) GEO. LARPENT, Chairman. 


Subscription Cards, and every information, &c., may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 
WANSEY, Solicitor, 3, Moorgate-street, London. 





IN THE PRESS, 


ENGLISH-LATIN 
THESAURUS: 


COPIOUS ENGLISH-LATIN 
DICTIONARY, 


AND 
Systematic Phrase-Baok ; 
INCLUDING 


A SERIES OF CRITICISMS ON LATIN STYLE, 


TOGETHER WITH 
RULES AND SUGGESTIONS FOR COMPOSITION. 


The whole designed as a Maxvat for the Use of Latin 
WRITERS. 


By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. 
Author of an English-Latin and Latin-English Dictionary, 
&e. &e. 


Tus work had its origin in a design of the Author to make 
the English-Latin part of his Octavo Dictionary equal in 
value and bulk to the Second and Third Editions of the 
Latin-English part. The defects of the English-Latin, 
especially as compared with the other portion of the Dic- 
tionary, were soon painfully felt; and the Author received 
many intimations that a more correct and elaborate English- 
Latin Dictionary, not inferior in size and price to the Latin- 
English part, would be willingly received. He accordingly 
entered, some years since, on the laborious task of preparing 
to meet this demand; availing himself largely of the most 
recent labours of Continental Scholars, and employing every 
means, not (as before) to make the book as small as possible, 
so as to bind up with more copious part, but to make it as 
good and valuable as he could, so as to be not unworthy of 
a place by its side. In this manner, the work grew upon 
his hands ; and it became his object, not only to construct 
a correct and copious Dictionary, but also to give a place to 
those numerous observations on the character and quality of 
Latin style, together with rules and hints for composition, 
which are now included in that body of information which 
he has ventured to call an English-Latin Thesaurus. 

The Author begs leave to return sincere thanks to those 
Heads of Schools and Tutors who have kindly sent him 
their suggestions; and hopes that the work now announced 
will entirely mect their views. 


By the same Author, 


A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 


From the best Sources, chiefly German. 4th Edition, svo. 
1s, 6d. cloth, 


The two Dictionaries separately: 


THE ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 3rd Edition, 
10s. 6d. cloth. 


THE LATIN-ENGLISIT DICTIONARY, 4th Edition, 
21s. cloth. 

**An admirable Dictionary, and promises more help to the Latin 
student than anything hitherto afforded him inthis country.”— Eran- 
gelical Magazine. 

“It has been already odemeed in many of our first-rate grammar 
schools, and will in all probability supersede the incomplete and un- 
scholar-like compilations which have hitherto been used in classical 
education.””— Methodist Magazine. 


THE 
YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN - ENGLISH 
AND ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY ; 


Being an _—— ment of ‘The Complete Latin Dictionary.’ 
e 


w Edition, square 12mo. 12s. bound. 


The two Dictionaries separately : 
THE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 7s. bound. 
THE ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 5s. 6d. bound. 


** From the time that a boy at school commences translation of the 
simplest kind, derivations should be attended to; and indeed we 
should consider Mr. Riddle’s an invaluable book, when compared 
with other Dictionaries, merely on the ground of its large stock of 
derivations. Inthe monotony of early instruction these are, perhaps, 
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REVIEWS 


The Star of Attéghéi; The Vision of Schwartz; 
and other Poems. By Frances Brown. 
Moxon. 

Ovr readers have already made acquaintance 

with the poetry of Miss Brown, in the pages of 

the Atheneum,—a circumstance which must 
dispense us from all attempt at criticism on the 
present occasion. It is not that any arguments 
which we might use for recommending this vo- 
lume could properly, for that reason, be held as 
otherwise than impartial ; because our judgment 
on the author’s poetry had, of course, preceded 
its introduction into our own columns, and was 
expressed by that fact. Still, as the language 
of commendation from us would, therefore, be 
but the re-statement of a “foregone conclusion,” 
we will prefer leaving the merits of the volume 
to be canvassed by others, and rather avail our- 
selves of the opportunity of bringing before our 
readers some facts connected with the personal 
history of the poetess, which will, we think, in- 
crease such interest as they may have already 
felt in her poetry. They who, like ourselves, 
have found fine meanings and melodious ex- 
pressions in the various lyrics that have, from 
time to time, appeared in our numbers under 
the signature of ‘‘ Frances Brown,” have not 
known, like ourselves, in how barren a place 
she found, and amid what impediments she 
has cherished, her gift of song. These facts 
are now, chiefly from the communication and 
in the language of the poetess herself, woven 
into an editorial preface which introduces the 
volume; and we agree with the editor in think- 
ing, that the narrative has a poetry of its own, 
which reflects itself upon the poetry of the text :— 

* The plea of circumstance” he says, “ is not admis- 
sible in the critic’s court,—but is rarely without its in- 
fluence in other quarters. The critic’s office is strictly 
judicial, and requires him to separate the fact on which 
he has to decide from all the accidents that may 
have shaped it ;—but the ordinary and irresponsible 
judgments of men are apt to measure merit in rela- 
tion to the circumstances amid which it grew. The 
flower that has struggled into beauty under unfavour- 
able conditions of air and light, testifies to more than 
common vigour in the soil whence it sprang :—and 
they whose sense has, first, been secured by the abso- 
lute claims of a work of art, are, for the most part, 
willing to add something to their admiration, on the 
seore of any peculiar difficulties unfler which it may 
have been achieved.” 

To that principle, then, as we are not to speak 
with the authority of critics, we will address 
ourselves in this notice,—seeking, like the edi- 
tor, to “add the merit of the author's tale to 
the merit of her poetry ;”—but also, like him, 
doing so only because they can be taken “ in 
that order;”” because the reader can be referred 
“to the poetry first, which speaks of her mind,” 
and then asked to “turn to the tale, that tells 
of her life.” The Editor observes— 

“ The story of Miss Brown’s mental education, is 
well worth telling—both for its own interest and for 
its example. It is at once curious and instructive to 
watch a strong mind developing itself under con- 
ditions of social and physical disadvantage so great, 
—gtoping, by the aid of its poetic instincts, through 
the darkness of which it was conscious,—appropri- 
ating to itself everything whence it could draw nou- 
rishment, in the barren elements by which it was sur- 
rounded,—fastening upon all that could help it on- 
ward, while, by its own undirected energies, it was 
struggling upwards to the light.” 

The poetess is of humble birth, and first saw 

the light at Stranorlar, a small village in the 

county Donegal (where her father then was, and 
still is, postmaster) eight-and-twenty years ago,— 
and for the last time, only eighteen months later. 





At that tender age, the small-pox, visiting her 
in its severe form, consigned her to the blindness 
amid which she has had to work her way to all 
her intellectual treasures,—adding the loss of the 
most important of the senses in youth to the 
difficulties of a remote and unfurnished position. 
How by devices of her own—the promptings of 
a clear natural intellect,—by what processes of 
self-training—she learned to see into the world 
of thought, when the visible world was closed 
against her, and made the unpromising soil 
about her yield intellectual fruit, it is pleasant to 
learn in the words of her own simple narration. 
Her early calamity Miss Brown does not re- 
member ;—so, the forms of the outer scene have 
not followed into her world of meditation, to 
vex her with their dim shadows. The hues and 
shapes of actual things, as they present them- 
selves to the sense which she has lost, are, hap- 
pily, for her an utter blank—even to memory ; 
and she has thus been saved that (in her case 
life-long) perplexity of the mind, born of the 
vain attempt to renew fading impressions and 
restore the image of a far and doubtful past,— 
something of which they have felt who have 
striven in vain to summon back into the field of 
memory the refractory spirits of a dream. Her 
mind has thus been left more clear to act in the 
conditions to which it was limited, and her fancy 
undisturbed by an irritating effort and a vain 
regret. “‘ Indeed,” says Miss Brown, “ I recol- 
lect very little of my infant years,” at all :— 

“T never received any regular education,—but 
very early felt the want of it ; and the first time I 
remember to have experienced this feeling strongly 
was about the beginning of my seventh year, when I 
heard our pastor (my parents being members of the 
Presbyterian church) preach for the first time. On 
the occasion alluded to, I was particularly struck by 
many words in the sermon, which, though in common 
use, I did not then understand ; and from that time 
adopted a plan for acquiring information on this 
subject. When a word unintelligible to me happened 
to reach my ear I was careful to ask its meaning from 
any person I thought likely to inform me—a habit 
which was, probably, troublesome enough to the 
friends and acquaintance of my childhood: but, by 
this method, I soon acquired a considerable stock of 
words; and, when further advanced in life, enlarged 
it still more by listening attentively to my young 
brothers and sisters reading over the tasks required 
at the village school. They were generally obliged 
to commit to memory a certain portion of the Dic- 
tionary and English Grammar, each day; and by 
hearing them read it aloud frequently for that pur- 
pose, as my memory was better than theirs (perhaps 
rendered so by necessity), I learned the task much 
sooner than they, and frequently heard them re- 
peat it.” 

“The whole of this narrative,” says the editor, 
after having exposed the barrenness of the spot 
from which Miss Brown started in her pursuit of 
knowledge, and the way in which the craving 
for it arose,—“ is, it will be seen, full of useful 
morals and appeals to the sympathies of the 
right-minded. It furnishes a striking example 
of the way in which the absence of the gifts 
denied may be compensated by a right use of 
the gifts that are left, and a position yo age 
barrenness compelled into the yielding of 
abundance. For the acquisition of the intelligent 
graces, no lot could well seem more hopeless 
than Miss Brown’s at the outset of her mental 
life, as stated in the above simple paragraph. 
De Foe’s castaway was not more apparently 
helpless and companionless on his desert island, 
than this young girl, cut off by her calamity from 
the peopled world of vision, and left to an intel- 
lectual Seatinan whose resources she had none 
to help her in finding out. The hint given by 
the preaching of the pastor was the first ‘ foot- 
print left on the sand’ of her desolate place, by 
the native genius which she afterwards reclaimed 





and made a friend of, and educated, till it did 
her precious service and pointed out to her all 
the fruitful places of her solitude. It ‘showed 
her the best springs,’ and ‘plucked her berries’ 
in that seeming waste ;—filling it with occupa- 
tions, and peopling it with friends, that smiled 
upon her darkness, like the forms of the unknown 
world which dawned upon the inexperience of 
Miranda :— 

Ilow many goodly creatures are there here! 

cn ee © 0 brave new world, 

That has such people in't !” 

“ My first acquaintance with books was necessarily 
formed amongst those which are most common in 
country villages. Susan Gray—The Negro Servant— 
The Gentle Shepherd—Mungo Park’ s Travels—and, of 
course, Robinson Crusoe—were among the first of my 
literary friends ;—for I have often heard them read by 
my relatives, and remember to have taken a strange 
delight in them, when I am sure they were not half 
understood. Books have been always scarce in our 
remote neighbourhood, and were much more so in 
my childhood: but the craving for knowledge which 
then commenced grew with my growth ; and, as I 
had no books of my own in those days, my only re- 
source was borrowing from the few acquaintances I 
had,—to some of whom I owe obligations of the kind 
that will never be forgotten. In this way, I obtained 
the reading of many valuable works, though gene- 
rally old ones ;—but it was a great day for me when 
the first of Sir Walter Scott’s works fell into my 
hands. It was The Heart of Mid Lothian ; and was 
lent me by a friend, whose family were rather better 
provided with books than most in our neighbourhood. 
My delight in the work was very great, even then ; 
and I contrived, by means of borrowing, to get ac- 
quainted, in a very short time, with the greater part 
of the works of its illustrious author,—for works of 
fiction, about this time, occupied all my thoughts. I 
had a curious mode of impressing on my memory 
what had been read—namely, lying awake, in the 
silence of night, and repeating it all over to myself. 
To that habit I probably owe the extreme tenacity 
of memory which I now possess ; but, like all other 
good things, it had its attendant evil,—for I have 
often thought it curious that, whilst I never forget 
any scrap of knowledge collected, however small, yet 
the common events of daily life stip from my memory 
so quickly that I can scarcely find anything again 
which I have once laid aside. But this misfortune 
has been useful in teaching me habits of order.” 

On this phenomenon of the young student's 
mind, the editor has the following observations :— 
“The above is an interesting remark,—pointing 
out a distinction, the psychology of which does 
not, however, seem far to seek. That sense by 
which the merely trivial and inexpressive occur- 
rences of the outer world make their chief im- 
pression, had, in the case of the author, been 
early closed against their passage to her memory. 
Passing events on which the heart puts no stamp, 
the eye must mark, or they run the risk of being 
lost amid the lumber of the mind. But the 
knowledge for which her spirit thirsted came in, 
by many of its natural avenues, to a mind eager 
to appropriate, and mark it at once,—and 
memory, in the sound subject, registers all that 
the heart receives. ‘To a mind thus hungering, 
and digesting in the dark, everything she heard 
that contained in itself the nourishing principle, 
yielded literary chyle, on which her intellectual 
constitution fed and expanded ; and the know- 
ledge so acquired became an indefeasible portion 
of her mental self. She had too many visitors 
in her world of shadows, to take note of all that 
came and went in the world of ordinary things 
about her. In some respects, the blind bard 
may perhaps be a gainer by the calamity which 
shuts out the scene of common things, and turns 
the vision inward. Milton had taken leave for 
ever of the faces of the earth, ere he met the 
angels face to face in paradise:—but he was 
familiar with the commonplaces of the outer 
world long ere his darkness came down—was a 
man of business and detail,—and the distinction 
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which Miss Brown perceives in the power of her 
own memory, as applied to differing subjects, is 
the more easily explained because it had no ex- 
istence with him.’ 

“ About the beginning of my thirteenth year, 
(continues Miss Brown), I happened to hear a 
friend read a part of Baines’s History of the French 
War. It made a singular impression on my mind ; 
and works of fiction, from that time, began to lose 
their value, compared with the far more wonderful 
Romance of History. But books of the kind were 
so scarce in our neighbourhood, that HHume’s His- 
tory of England, and two or three other works on 
the same subject, were all I could reach,—till a kind 
friend, who was then the teacher of our village-school, 
obliged me with that voluminous work, The Univer- 
sal History. There I heard, for the first time, the 
histories of Greece and Rome, and those of many 
other ancient nations, My friend had only the ancient 
part of the work ; but it gave me a fund of informa- 
tion, which has been subsequently increased from 
many sources ;—and at present I have a tolerable 
knowledge of History. My historical studies made 
a knowledge of Geography requisite; but my first 
efforts to acquire it had been made even in child- 
hood, by inquiring from every person the situation 
and locality of distant places which they chanced to 
mention. As I grew older, and could understand the 
language of books, the small abridgments of Geo- 
graphy, which were used by my brothers and sisters 
at the village school, were committed to memory, by 
a similar process to that by which I had learnt the 
Dictionary and Grammar. In order to acquire a more 
perfect knowledge of the relative situations of distant 
places, I sometimes requested a friend, who could 
trace maps, to place my finger upon some well-known 
spot, the situation of which I had exactly ascertained, 
—and then conduct the fingers of the other hand, 
from the points thus marked, to any place on the map 
whose position I wished to know,—at the same time 
mentioning the places through which my fingers 
passed. By this plan, having previously known how 
the cardinal points were placed, I was enabled to 
form a tolerably correct idea, not only of the bound- 
aries and magnitude of various countries, but also of 
the courses of rivers and mountain-chains. The first 
geographical problem that I remember, occurred to 
me on hearing, in an account of the discovery of 
America, that Columbus at first intended to reach the 
coasts of Asia by sailing to the west; and, as I knew 
that Asia was in the eastern portion of the world, 
as laid down on our maps, the statement puzzled 
me much. At length, however, hearing our village 
teacher explain to my elder brothers and sisters the 
globular figure of the earth, that problem was solved ; 
—but to comprehend it cost me the study of a sleep- 
less night! As I increased in years and knowledge, 
the small school-books already mentioned were found 
insufficient ; and I had recourse to my old method of 
borrowing. By this, I obtained some useful informa- 
tion; and increased it by conversation with the few 
well-informed persons who came within the limited 
sphere of my acquaintance. In the pursuit of know- 
ledge, my path was always impeded by difficulties 
too minute and numerous to mention ; but the want 
of sight was, of course, the principal one,—which, by 
depriving me of the power of reading, obliged me to 
depend on the services of others;—and as the con- 
dition of my family was such as did not admit of 
much leisure, my invention was early taxed to gain 
time for those who could read. I sometimes did the 
work assigned to them, or rendered them other little 
services :*for, like most persons similarly placed, 
necessity and habit have made me more active in 
this respect than people in ordinary circumstances 
would suppose. The lighter kinds of reading were 
thus easily managed; but my young relatives were 
often unwilling to waste their breath and time with 
the drier, but more instructive, works which I latterly 
preferred. ‘To tempt them to this, I used, by way 
of recompence, to relate to them long stories, and 
even novels, which perhaps they had formerly read 
but forgotten :—and thus my memory may be said 
to have earned supplies for itself. About the end of 
my fifteenth year, having heard much of the Iliad, I 
obtained the loan of Pope’s translation. That wasa 
great event tome; but the effect it produced requires 
some words of explanation. From my earliest years, 
I had a great and strange love of poetry ; and could 





commit verses to memory with greater rapidity than 
most children. But at the close of my seventh 
year, when a few Psalms of the Scotch version, 
Watts’s Divine Songs, and some old country songs 
(which certainly were not divine), formed the whole 
of my poetical knowledge, I made my earliest attempt 
in versification—upon that first and most sublime 
lesson of childhood, The Lord’s Prayer. As years 
increased, my love of poetry, and taste for it in- 
creased also, with increasing knowledge. The pro- 
vincial newspapers, at times, supplied me with speci- 
mens from the works of the best living authors, 
Though then unconscious of the cause, [I still re- 
member the extraordinary delight which those pieces 
gave me,—and have been astonished to find that 
riper years have only confirmed the judgments of 
childhood. When such pieces reached me, I never 
rested till they were committed to memory; and 
afterwards repeated them for my own amusement, 
when alone, or during those sleepless nights to which 
I have been, all my life, subject. But a source of 
still greater amusement was found in attempts at 
original composition ; which, for the first few years, 
were but feeble imitations of everything I knew— 
from the Psalms to Gray's Elegy. When the poems 
of Burns fell in my way, they took the place of all 
others in my fancy :—and this brings me up to the 
time when I made my first acquaintance with the 
Iliad. It was like the discovery of a new world, and 
effected a total change in my ideas on the subject of 
poetry. There was, at the time, a considerable ma- 
nuscript of my own productions in existence,—which, 
of course, I regarded with some partiality ; but Ho- 
mer had awakened me,—and, in a fit of sovereign 
contempt, I committed the whole to the flames, 
Soon after I had found the Iliad, I borrowed a prose 
translation of Virgil,—there being no poetical one to 
be found in our neighbourhood ; and in a similar 
manner made acquaintance with many of the classic 
authors. But after Homer’s, the work that produced 
the greatest impression on my mind was Byron's 
Childe Harold. The one had induced me to burn 
my first manuscript,—and the other made me resolve 
against verse-making in future; for I was, then, far 
enough advanced to know my own deficiency—but 
without apparent means for the requisite improve- 
ment. In this resolution I persevered for several 
years, and occupied my mind solely in the pursuit of 
knowledge ; but, owing to adverse circumstances, my 
progress was necessarily slow. Having, however, in 
the summer of the year 1840, heard a friend read 
the story of La Pérouse, it struck me that there 
was a remarkable similarity between it and one 
related in an old country song called the Lost Ship, 
which I had heard in my childhood. The song in 
question was of very low composition ; but there was 
one line at the termination of each verse which 
haunted my imagination,—and I fancied might de- 
serve a better poem. This line, and the story of La 
Pérouse, together with an irresistible inclination to 
poetry, at length induced me to break the resolution 
I had so long kept ;—and the result was the little 
poem called La Pérouse, which will be found at 
page 207 of this volume. Soon after, when Messrs. 
Gunn & Cameron commenced the publication of 
their Irish Penny Journal, I was seized with a strange 
desire to contribute something to its pages. My first 
contribution was favourably received ; and I still feel 
grateful for the kindness and encouragement bestow- 
ed upon me by both the editor and the publishers. 
The three small pieces which I contributed to that 
work were the first of mine that ever appeared in 
print,—with the exception of one of my early pro- 
ductions which a friend had sent to a provincial 
paper. The Irish Penny Journal was abandoned, on 
the completion of the first volume: but the pub- 
lishers, with great kindness, sent me one of the copies, 
—and this was the first book of any value that I 
could call my own! But the gift was still more 
esteemed as an encourag' t—and the first of the 
kind.” 

Of the circumstances under which she became 
a poetical contributor to this paper, Miss Brown’s 
narration gives the following account :— 

“ At this juncture, I had heard much of the London 
Atheneum ; and the accounts of it which the pro- 
vincial papers contained made me long to see it,— 
but no copies reached our remote neighbourhood. 
Finding it impossible to borrow the publication, I 








resolved to make a bold effort to odtai it: : 
the spring of the year 1841, having . ag 
small poems on hand, I addressed them to the 


Editor, promised future contributio ici 
that a copy of the journal might shoe ir 
the return. My application was long unanswered, 
and I had given up all for lost,—when the arrival of 
many numbers of the journal, and a letter from the 
Editor, astonished me, and gratified a wish which 
had haunted my very dreams. From that period m 
name and pretensions have been more before the 
public—many poems of mine having appeared in 
the pages of that publication, in Mr. Hood's 
Magazine, and in the Keepsake edited by the Countess 
of Blessington. Ten only of those contributed to 
the Atheneum, have been included in the present 
collection—because most of them were so widel 
copied into the journals of the day, that I feared they 
might be too familiar for repetition.” 

“ In the long letter, (remarks the editor) from: 
which these extracts are taken, there are other 
passages furnishing interesting examples of the: 
earnestness which let no opportunity escape 
which might help to reverse the seeming decree 
of her destiny, by which the author was shut out 
from the tree of knowledge. Thus, an opportu- 
nity having come in her way for acquiring, 
through the kindness of a friend, a knowledve 
of the French language, poetry and some objects 
in connexion with it very dear to her imagination, 
are put resolutely aside, for the purpose of se- 
curing this one more golden bough, * * 
Every step gained by her in learning, valued for 
itself, is valued more as the road to another. 
The knowledge earned is at once invested in the 
purchase of further knowledge. Of all the fruit 
which she gathers the seed is saved for a new in- 
crease.” —Facts like these better recommend a 
volume like Miss Brown’s than any comment 
of our own ; and we feel some pleasure from the 
share we have had in bringing to the public no-- 
tice a case so interesting and meritorious. 

The first and longest poem in this volume,. 
‘The Star of Attéghéi,’ relates one of those ro- 
mantic episodes, which, as in all contests of the 
kind, have abounded in the long struggle main- 
tained by the mountaineers of Circassia against 
the persevering attempts of Russia upon their 
independence. ‘The space which we have de- 
voted to the incidents of Miss Brown’s story, 
leaves us no room, however, to deal with this: 
poem at such length as could give our readers 
any sufficient acquaintance with it—and we 
must, therefore, refer them to the volume itself. 

‘The Vision of Schwartz’ relates the night-vigil 
of one of those greamers of the dark ages, who, 
consulting the secrets of chemistry for impossi- 
ble results, came unexpectedly upon other dss 
coveries which have been a blessing or a curse 
to after-time. Bernold Schwartz, a monk, who 
lived about the beginning of the 12th century, is 
said to have discovered the art of making gun- 
sap mies his search for the philosopher's stone. 

n the hour of this fatal projection, — 


A sound, like winter’s echoing blast, 
Or ocean’s booming, deep and vast, 
Upon the midnight came ! 

The awful thunder with it blent, 

And far and fearful sounds were sent,— 
The crash of fallen battlement 

And roar of rushing flame— 

A din, as of some distant world, 

Amid the stars, to ruin hurled ! 


And when, in terror, he essays to fling away 
the “heap of dim discoloured dust” which is 
“ the end of all his art,” his hand is arrested by 
a supernatural presence,—which opens for him 
the gates of futurity,—and shows him, in @ 
succession of episodes, drawn from subsequent 
history, the uses of the deadly agent to which 
his empirical science has given birth :— 


** And is it thus repaid, at last— 
My weary search for truth? 
Was it for this my spirit cast 
Away her glorious youth, 
And made her roses early sere ? 
For human love and human fear, 
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‘and all the ties that bind us here, 
Hier higher hopes have spurned,— 
And spent her spring in thankless toil, 
Upon a bleak and barren soil,— 
Whose fruit, when found, like Timour’s spoil, 
To dust and ashes turned,— 
‘Ashes that’ more of ill contain 
Than all Gomorrah’s fiery rain ? 

«@Q! master of the hidden lore, 
Whose dark revealings, now, 
‘Shall haunt my slumbers, evermore,— 
From whence, and what, art thou ?” 
“The chemist ceased—for on his cell 
A moment's twilight shadow fell, 
‘As soft as on the dewy dell 
Descends the eve of June ; 
And the deep curfew, far remote, 
WBleet with the night-bird’s lonely note, 
Upon the still air seemed to float, 
In sweet and solemn tune ! 
And when the song and shadow flew, 
The prophet-guest had vanished, too! 


We have left ourselves less room than we 
could have desired for specimens of the beautiful 
lyrics which first recommended Miss Brown's 
muse to the Atheneum—and which we think 
the strongest portion of her volume. As we 
have said, we leave to others the task of more 
particularly characterizing them. We are 
necessarily limited in our own selection, by the 
exclusion of some of the finest, which were con- 
tributed to our columns:—but the following 
instances, amongst many others which the 
volume offers, show that the limitation does 
not leave the author shorn of her strength. Had 
we not abjured criticism for the present, we 
might say that we do not claim for Miss Brown 
much originality, either of thought or forms. 
She has caught the sweet tones of others, and 
her models are obvious enough. But to a fine 
poetical sense, a great sensibility to melody, 
and at times a rich and deeped-toned utterance, 
she may, we think, fairly lay claim. Her princi- 
pal defects are such as her story will account for 
—and they will naturally yield to longer practice 
and extended knowledge :— 


Let us Return. 
“Tet us return !” said the broken heart 
‘Of the mountain hermit’s tale,— 
When he saw the morning mists depart 
From the summits grey and pale: — 
For he knew that the fan-palin cast the shade 
Of its ever-glorious green 
Where the love of his blasted youth was laid, 
And the light of her steps had been. 
Ah! thus, for ever, the heart looks back 
To its young hope’s funeral urn :— 
To the tender green of that early track, 
To its light let us return ! 


The lines of our life may be smooth and strong,— 
And our pkeasant path may lie 
Where the stream of affection flows along, 
In the light of a summer sky:— 
But woe for the lights that early wane, 
And the shades that early fall, 
And the prayer that speaks of the secret pain, 
Though its voice be still and small! 
To the sweeter flowers, to the brighter streams, 
To the household hearths that burn 
Still bright in our holy land of dreams,— 
To their love let us return! 


‘Tis well we have learned the truths of time,— 
But they came with the winter's snow,— 
For we saw them not through the flowery prime 
Of our summers long ago: 
Yet the spring is green and the summer bright 
As they were in the years of yore, 
But on our souls the love and light 
Of their gladness come no more! 
Back—back to the wisdom of the years 
That had yet no loss to mourn,— 
To their faith, that found no place for tears, 
To their joy, let us return! 


We have paused, perchance, by the quiet grave 


' Of our young who early slept,— 


And, since they left us, many a wave 
er our weary bark hath swept ;— 
But, far in the morning light enshrined, 
They gladden our backward gaze, 
Or wake, like the breath of the summer's wind, 
The soul of our better days. 
Back—back ! to the living wave, we drew, 
With them, from a purer urn,— 
To the path of the promise lost to view, 
And its peace—let us return ! 
The First Friend. 

The priceless gifts of the soul were his: 

And fame, whose early light 
In darkness rose, as the stars arise 

From the silent depths of night : 
And his upward course was brightly calm,— 
For his glory grew like the fadeless palm ; 





It felt no blight and it feared no blast, 
But stood in its greenness to the last. 


Yet ever around his spirit hung 
A shadow like a spell,— 
And his eye grew weary of looking long 
For a face remembered well: 
Though many a bright one met his gaze, 
In minster’s gloom or in banquet’s blaze, 
Yet none could waken again the glow 
That gladdened the pilgrim long ago. 


For, once, in the cold world’s careless crowd, 
When hope was faint and dim, 

Like a sunbeam bright through the wintry cloud, 
A young face smiled on him! 

That moment seemed as if night were past, 

And the day of his life had dawned at last ; 

And the strength of Mis soul returned again, 

As rivers rise in the mountain rain. 


Oh! never again could time or toil 

The wanderer tire or chill, 
For he kept the light of that blessed smile— 

The star of his desert—still : 
And now, he had reached the pleasant streams,— 
But they took their hue from its quenchless beams; 
For many shone on his after-lot, 
But that was the only unforgot ! 


The winters passed, and the summers came, 
And his fortune’s frowns were o'er, 

For he wore the fadeless wreath of fame ;— 
But he saw that face no more! 

The sunny shore and the stormy sea, 

The cities thronged and the woodlands free, 

All—all he sought,—but he sought in vain, 

For it never smiled on him again ! 


Oh! did the grave, in its quiet, close 
O’er the flower he loved so long,— 
Whose nameless memory ever rose 
On the breath of his sweetest song? 
Ah! many a lyre the laurel wreathes, 
That but of the withered myrtle breathes,— 
And the sweetest incense ever shed 
Ilath been an offering to the dead! 
Silent and swift the years sped on, 
And they bore his youth away ; 
But the vision lingered still, that shone 
So bright on his early day : 
For roses fade, when the summer flies,— 
But the rose of the canvas never dies! 
And thus, when his summer days were gone, 
The rose of his memory still bloomed on. 
Oh! well that he had not seen it fade, 
Or change as the living changed,— 
But blooming ever, through sun and shade, 
In its beauty unestranged ! 
There fell no blight on its tearless yonth,— 
There came no stain on his spirit’s truth ;— 
For he sought that friend on the earth no more, 
But turned his gaze to a brighter shore! 

It is a defect in these poems that they do not 
exhibit greater varieties of rhythm,—and that too 
many of them are cast in the same favourite 
mould of verse :—but we cordially agree with 
the editor's summing up—that “the energy 
displayed, from her childhood, by this almost 
friendless girl, raises at once the interest and the 
character of her muse. There is something 
touching—and teaching, too,—in the picture of 
that perseverance which has conquered for itself 
an inner world of thought, in lieu of that outer 
world so early withdrawn from the sense. The 
bard gathers dignity from the darkness amid 
which she sings—as the darkness itself is light- 
ened by the song. There are lessons to be drawn 
from both ;—and the editor believes that this 
little volume has a variety of titles which should 
promise it a sure and extended popularity.” 





The Life of the Rev. Andrew Bell, D.D. The 
First Volume by Robert Southey, Esq., LL.D., 
edited by Mrs. Southey; the Two Last by his 
Son, the Rev. C. C. Southey, B.A. 3 vols. 
Murray. 

A posthumous work of the late Mr. Southey 

cannot fail to excite interest. A Life from 

his pen of Dr. Bell, for whom and whose 
system he was known to entertain so marked 

a respect, addresses the reflecting with a still 

higher claim to attention, and illustrates the 

veneration which greatness has for greatness. 

The present biography comes also before us with 

special authority; for the materials were, in 

great part, intrusted by the subject of it to the 
writer, and clauses to that effect were, we are 
told, inserted in most of the wills that Dr. Bell 
executed; in one of which he gave directions 


for a complete edition of his works to be prepared 
jointly by Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. Southey ; 
but, in consequence of this having been after- 
wards commenced by Bishop Russell, the clause 
was omitted in his final will, in which, instead, 
Dr. Bell submitted to Mr. Southey “his books, 
papers, letters, and college essays, for his use 
and perusal ;” adding, in a codicil,—‘ but not 
so as to interfere with Mr. Southey’s designs, 
who will, of course, have access to all my papers.” 
The trustees of the will, however, saw reason to 
request that Mr. Southey would write the Life 
of Dr. Bell, and appointed a committee to select 
such documents from the mass of his papers as 
would be available for such purpose. In this 
labour much credit is due to Mr. Davies (Dr. 
Bell’s amanuensis), who, to promote the object 
in view, took lodgings at Keswick, and drew up 
a series of narratives for Mr. Southey’s use; a 
course rendered quite needful, it seems, by the 
vast and formidable mass of materials accumu- 
lated :— 

“ And (continues the preface) it must be borne in 
mind that these were not all important letters, con- 
taining specific and available information, but that 
perhaps several hundreds had to be searched, even 
for a single fact or date; and the Doctor's pursuits 
and employments being often so complicated as to 
require a number of distinct notices, the same papers 
have often passed forty or fifty times through Mr. 
Davies's hands. As soon as the papers had arrived 
at Keswick, and been arranged by Mr. Davies, my 
father commenced his labours; but being only able 
to devote a small portion of each day to this purpose, 
he proceeded but slowly. The materials being too 
cumbrous to be conveniently removed to Greta Hall, 
he regularly went down to Mr. Davies’s lodgings, re- 
maining from seven until nine o'clock in the summer 
mornings, and from daylight until that time in 
winter. lis first step was to read through the great 
body of the letters, and mark such as he wished Mr. 
Davies to copy. This alone occupied him twelve 
months; and so many papers were afterwards sent 
him, that twelve months more were similarly em- 
ployed. Meantime Mr. Davies, with unwearied 
patience and industry, was collecting all the matter 
that could possibly be available into a series of con- 
nected narratives, from which my father now com- 
menced composing the Life; but many circumstances 
combined to retard his progress. In the summer of 
1838, when he made a short tour on the Continent, 
he had brought the Life down to the point where it 
has fallen to my office to resume {t; and on return- 
ing home for some of the winter months, he partly 
occupied himself in hearing Mr. Davies read over the 
notes and memoranda he had made during a visit to 
Swannage. From the spring of 1839 until the fol- 
lowing August he was again absent; and from the 
period of his return until his death, I deeply regret 
to say, he was totally incapable of resuming his lite- 
rary labours.” 

To this simple narrative there is attached a 
melancholy interest, as relating the last occupa- 
tion of a powerful mind just previous to the des- 
tined time of its extinction. Only the first volume, 
however, was the Laureate’s production—the 
second and third are by his son. The opening 
paragraphs bear the mint-stamp of the poet's 
exquisite prose-style; and, besides, present a 
portrait drawn by a master :— 

“ Andrew, the son of Alexander and Margaret 
Bell, was born in the city of St. Andrew's, on the 
27th of March 1753. His father was a barber in 
that city—a personage of more importance in 
the age of periwigs, and when considered as a sur- 
geon of the lowest class, than in these times. He 
had been educated for a better station, but was thus 
reduced by a complication of misfortunes brought 
upon him, his son says, in early life by his inexperi- 
ence and credulity. That his immediate ancestors 
were persons of some consequence appears from this 
circumstance, that they are remembered to have 
been the first persons in the city of St. Andrew's who 
introduced the luxury of tea, and could boast of a 
china tea-service. He was a man of extraordinary 
abilities; and having acquired no inconsiderable 
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degree of mechanical and practical science, ‘added | he generally overpassed it, being lost in thought as 


to his original trade that of clock and watchmaker; he went along. 


regulated by observations the timepiece in the public 
library of the university, and assisted Dr. Walker 
the Professor of Natural Philosophy, in preparing 
his experiments. His habits and appearance were 
singular, yet not so as to lessen the respect in which 
he was held for his talents, probity, and strength of 
character. He is described as tall and ungainly, with 
thick lips and a great mouth, which he commonly 
kept open, and wearing a large, bushy, well-powdered 
wig. Persons are still living who remember him 
hastening through the street, with a professor's wig, 
ready dressed, in each hand, his armsat half-stretch to 
prevent their collision. After trimming one professor 
he would sit down and breakfast with him, and then 
away to trim and breakfast with another; his appe- 





tite, like his mouth, (and his mind also,) being of | 
remarkable and well-known capacity. He wasat one | 


time bailie of the city; and once by his personal in- 


fluence, after all other means had failed, he quelled 


what is called a *‘ meal-mob’—riots upon that score 
being then so frequent as to obtain this specific deno- 
mination. The house in which he lived,and which was 
his own, stood in South Street, on the east side of the 
town or parish church, and adjoining it. It consisted 
of two stories, with an outer staircase supported by 
wooden pillars, and a wooden projection into the 
street. This served for his shop, and there he en- 
joyed his afternoon lounge. This style of building 
was formerly common in old Scotch towns; particu- 
larly in Edinburgh, Kirkcaldy, and St. Andrew’s. 
It has now become rare in Scotland; and the speci- 
mens of it which were common in the North of Eng- 


What he knew he knew well, and 
never forgot ; but a want of verbal memory rendered 
that which, for common capacities, is, however 
unattractive, the easiest of their tasks at school, to 
him the most difficult. According to his own account, 
he never could correctly get by heart a single rule in 
the Latin syntax, though he perfectly understood the 
meaning, and was at no loss to apply it. My old 
master, Dr. Vincent, used to say, ‘Give me a reason, 
boy! I would always rather you should give me a 
reason than a rule.” But under a more Busbeian 
system than that of Westminster had become in my 
days, and a less reasonable master, this natural defect 
or peculiarity sufficiently accounts for the fear with 
which Andrew took his way to school. Notwith- 
standing this, he made good progress in Latin; Greek, 
in his country, was seldom or never taught at that 
time in such schools. ‘I do not suppose,’ he said, 
‘the master could have taught it ; so we began our 
Greek alphabet when we went to the university.’ 
The inclination which led him to scientific studies 
was manifested at this time in the earnestness with 
which he applied himself to arithmetic. Dissatisfied 
with the book of arithmetic which was used in the 
school, he set about composing one for his own im- 
provement, taking, it is said, Mair’s for the founda- 
tion. Not only his leisure hours were devoted to 
this object, but much nightly labour also—so early 
did he acquire that uncomfortable and injurious 
habit ; and, young as he then was, he completed the 
task so much to his own satisfaction, that when, about 
ten years afterwards, most of his papers were lost in 


|a shipwreck, he particularly regretted the loss of 


land a generation ago, have almost all been replaced | 


in a manner which, if it be as much more commodious 


as it is less picturesque, must be considered a great | 
improvement. Bailie Bell was a proficient at draughts, | 


backgammon, and chess. Such of the students, and 
of the professors also, as were fond of these games, 
used to meet at his house,and Andrew, while a mere 
child, acquired such singular skill in all of them, that 
the best players were fond of engaging with him. A 
more remarkable instance of the Bailie’s versatile 
talents is, that he engaged with Mr. Wilson, after- 
wards professor of astronomy at Glasgow, in a scheme 
for casting types upon some plan of their own. They 
were employed upon this, his son said, day and night, 
night and day, in a garret; and though they did not 
ucceed, yet, after the professor's removal to Glasgow, 
he well-known printers Robert and Andrew Foulis 
sare said to have been beholden to him for the beauty 
tof their typography. Builie Bell, having saved a 
little property, retired from business a short time 
before the close of his life.” 


Dr. Bell was the second son of the Bailie. 
His first school experiences are curious, not only 
as giving indications of his future course in life, 
but as recording a system which the world has 
happily now outgrown :— 


“ Henever spoke of the discipline, or rather tyranny, 
which he witnessed and endured in those years of his 
life, without indignation. ‘Oh, it was terrible !’ he 
said, ‘ the remains of feudal severity! I never went 
to school without trembling. I could not tell whether 
I should be flogged or not.’ His father, he used to 
say, had been driven from the grammar-school by 
cruelties that would now hardly be believed; yet 
neither his father nor he were wanting in capacity 
or diligence. Schools were everywhere conducted 
in those days upon a system of brutal severity, which 
never ought to have existed except where the master 
happened to be a man of singular humanity. In 
proof, however, that the severity of Scotch parents 
was then little less in degree, Dr. Bell instanced the 
case of a little boy, who, on his return from school 
after a merciless flogging, was observed to sit very 
uneasily : the father examined him, and though he 
saw that a great wound had been made, he merely 
observed there was room enough for more! ‘* But 
mind,’ Dr. Bell added, ‘ he did not forget to remon- 
strate with the master.’ Between the fear of punish- 
ment and the earnest desire of improvement, his 
thoughts were so wholly engrossed by his lessons, 
that the family often said it was a wonder Andrew 
did not go east instead of west when he went out of 
the door ; and, indeed, though he did not lose the 
way, yet when he was going to any particular place 





this.” 

We are always disposed to take reminiscences 
of this kind with many grains of allowance. So 
early as 1769, Andrew Bell matriculated at the 
United College. He was the youngest pupil in 
the mathematical class, and obtained the prize 
in that class when still young enough to be 
called Little Andrew; andsubsequently, “‘several 
public and honourable marks of distinguished 
merit and proficiency.” During these years he 
held the Glendie bursary as next-of-kin ; his 
mother (Margaret Robertson) being descended 
from the Dean of Cashel of that name, who 
founded, by his will, a bursary at St. Salvator’s, 
for the benefit of his descendants. The re- 
sources derived from this privilege were, how- 
ever, scanty, and young Bell was compelled to 
eke them out by teaching. He diligently ap- 
plied himself to mathematics and natural phi- 
losophy,—having for his instructor in the latter 
Dr. Wilkie, the author of the ‘Epigoniad,’ in 
whose favour Mr. Southey makes an eloquent 
and characteristic digression. 

Onattaining twenty-one, Andrew Bellresolved 


| on seeking his fortune in the colonies, and having 


received some offers from Virginia, embarked for 
America, first providing himself with honourable 
testimonials. It was in the year 1774 that he 
sailed from Glasgow. For the next five years 
nothing is known. In 1779 he was engaged 
as private tutor at an annual salary of 200/., in 
the family of Mr. Carter Braxton, a wealthy 
merchant of West Point. Two years later 
he accompanied the sons of this gentleman to 
Europe, and devoted himself to their education ; 
and so prudent had he been, that he was now 
in possession of or held securities worth not 
less than 8 or 900/., though unfortunately few 
of these securities were realized. He had 
much trouble with the young men, but fought 
through all difficulties until, compelled by 
a combination of circumstances, he, in 1784, 
consented to their return. Meantime, he had 
himself succeeded in getting ordination in the 
church of England ; and soon after obtained an 
appointment as preacher to the Episcopal chapel 
at Leith, with a salary of 70/. a year; but this 
he left in six months, to undertake the education 
of Lord Conyngham’s second son, an engagement 
however in which he was disappointed; and 
therefore returned to his flock, Ultimately his 





destination was India. Having taken farewell 


by letter of his Leith friends, and obtained a 
doctor’s degree, he sailed for Madras, and ar- 
rived there on the 2nd of June, 1787 ; and on 
the 10th of August was appointed chaplain to 
the 4th regiment, stationed at Arcot. He at. 
tempted to add to his means by the delivery of 
philosophical lectures, in which he was only 
moderately successful; and on the day on 
which he concluded his second course, sailed 
with his apparatus for Bengal and Calcutta 

where he remained for two months, and then 
returned to Madras, to receive a shower of 
appointments :— 

“Tt must be confessed, that, at this time, Dr. Bell 
partook largely of the blessings of pluralism. He 
held, Ist, the as yet unconfirmed chaplainship of the 
4th European regiment; 2d, the deputy-chaplainship 
of the 19th regiment of cavalry in the King’s service; 
3d, that of his Majesty’s 36th; 4th, of the 52nd: 
5th, of the 74th; 6th, the junior chaplainship at Fort 
St. George; 7th, the superintendency of the under- 
taker’s office: and 8th, the chaplainship of the army; 
Kehama, who was in eight places at once, was a type 
of Dr. Bell at this time. Some of these offices may 
have been sinecures; but there is good proof among 
his papers that none of them were sinesalaries,”’ 

The following letter on his father’s death, 
which happened about this time, may be quoted 
to his credit—in evidence both of his feeling and 
judgment :— 

“ Dr. Bell to the Rev. Dr. J. Adamson. 
Madras, 1789. 

“My dear Sir,—I received, July 27th, by the 
packet of the Chesterfield, the afflicting news of the 
death of as good a father, and as just and upright a 
man, as ever lived. You need not blush to call him 
friend, as I never shall to call him father. I might 
have been better prepared, as you think I ought to 
have been, for this distressful report, had I construed 
superstitiously the alarming letter from him, with 
which my heart has been wrung of late. It has 
pleased God to follow me through life with his mer- 
ciful chastisements, and to train me up in the school 
of adversity. I was flattering myself that my late 
letters would remove any distress that my poor father 
suffered on the score of fortune, and that I had at- 
tained the great object of my adventuring the East, 
being able to make some provision for the family, 
when news is brought to me that my ill-father, who 
had a heart that felt too much, and a disposition that 
led him to all goodness, and a genius and education 
that elevated him far above his condition in life, had 
fallen a sacrifice to a complication of misfortunes, 
entailed upon him in early life, in the inexperience 
of an academic education and the credulity of youth 
—misfortunes which you will pity, which every good 
man will pity, and thank God that it fell not to his 
own share to suffer as he did. It is the never-failing 
effect of a depressed mind in this country to induce 
bilious complaints. I had not, even in point of health, 
recovered from the effect of my father’s description 
of what he suffered on this occasion, when 1 was 
nominated junior chaplain at this presidency, and 
thought to soften anew the complaints of European 
fortune, and hold out to my father the best consola- 
tion I could offer under his severe trials—the report 
of my private good success in life, and the assurance 
of my resolution, as soon as my fortune was settled, 
to make ample provision for him through life. But 
these hopes were scarcely formed when they are 
blasted for ever by the melancholy account of his 
sudden death. After trying in vain to stand this 
shock, I have left my duty to my friend and colleague, 
Archdeacon Leslie, and retired to the country, where 
I am secluded from every European countenance. 
Here I am at leisure to indulge grief, and thereby to 
prevent its violent effusion; to survey my past life; 
to correct those errors that may have brought upon 
me such sufferings; and to lay down rules for my 
future conduct, from which, if I ever swerve, it must 
be from depravity of inclination, and not strength of 
temptation. My poor sisters now claim all my atten- 
tion—my affections now centre there. The only 
consolation I can now receive is a favourable report 
of them. Iam much sensible of what they and I 
owe to you for your early attention. Your kindness 
to them cannot add to the opinion the world enter- 
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tains of your goodness; but it will add greatly to the 
obligation I feel to that goodness, and it will, some- 
how or other, provide a benefactor to your own chil- 
dren. I beseech you then, for the sake of your own 
family, who must one day be deprived of so good a 
man and so excellent a father, to regard the situation 
of my sisters. I wish to devolve this duty, during 
my absence from home, upon you and Dr. George 
Hill, I ask it not on account of our past acquaint- 
ance—I ask it not on account of our future acquaint- 
ance—I ask it on account of the distress of my un- 
fortunate sisters. I trust that my father has done, 
what I often told him to do in St. Andrews, and re- 
peated to him at Leith, left the whole of his estate 
to my sisters, and that there will be no trouble in 
securing this forthem. From what my father wrote 
to me about a will of my brother’s in my favour, and 
a forged will in favour of others, I am apprehensive 
there will be much trouble in recovering what he 
always meant should fall to the family. The money 
in Mr. Reid’s hands, I trust, will not be lost to my 
sisters, to whom, as to my father, I will give the life- 
rentof whatever may be recovered and remain, after 
expenses are paid. I before sent a power of attorney 
to my father for this purpose; I now send one to you. 
I presume not to offer any instructions, nor need you 
refer to me at this distance. Act for them as for 
yourselves, and your conduct will meet with my sup- 
port and approbation, and I will be answerable for 
the consequences. It is unnecessary to remark, that 
I must insist, as a preliminary article, that every 
direct and contingent expense which may attend your 
acting for me, and correspondence with me, be 
charged to my account. Letters should always be 
sent by the post. It is the only conveyance to be 
trusted to. There is no expense but in the postage 
to and from London, which is a mere trifle. I hope 
the school thrives. It is not my wish to raise my 
sisters above their present situation in life. This 
would not conduce to their happiness. What I wish 
only is to render them easy in their circumstances, 
and comfortable in their sphere of life; and I shall 
be glad of your opinion of what is necessary for this 
purpose. I wrote to Professor George Hill, that there 
may be some provision for that mortality which reigns 
so much in my mind at present. I say nothing of 
Dean of Guild Kerr. I know he will not be wanting 
in his good offices and services, and I trust I shall be 
able to repay them. .. .” 

Adventurers to the East Indies, as one of 
Bell's correspondents remarked to him, brought 
with them but little science, and therefore there is 
less to wonder at in Dr. Bell’s rapid success there 
asa philosophical teacher. To his office of junior 
chaplain of Fort St. George, was attached the 
office of—undertaker!—i. e. the chaplain was 
the person by whom funerals were actually fur- 
nished, the working undertaker being only his 
functionary, and receiving a graduated per 
centage on the cost. We havea copy of Bell’s 
instructions to this personage, which are cha- 
racteristic, but too long for quotation ; soon after 
issuing them, however, he gave up the business. 
He was not only ashamed of it, but preferred 
lecturing, and in the spring of 1793 delivered a 
scientific course in his own house at Madras, 
realizing thereby 600 pagodas. 

— now approach the grand mission of his 
ife :— 

“When the Madras government desired Captain 
Dempster to leave Dr. Bell there, instead of carrying 
him on to Bengal, according to his original destina- 
tion, it was in conformity to an application from the 
committee then employed in establishing a Military 
Male Orphan Asylum in that presidency. The com- 
mittee made this application, because they looked on 
him as a person eminently qualified to superintend 
the education of children. The opinion so justly 
formed at this time of his peculiar talents, placed him 
in the way of preferment, and enabled him to lay the 
foundation of his fortune; and the office to which he 
was in consequence appointed, called forth those 
talents in the manner which has signalized his 
name.” 

We have not space to relate the rise and pro- 
ress of the institution: suffice it to say, that Dr. 

ll offered his services without salary. The 





successive appeals to the public were successful, 
and application was from time to time forwarded 
to the Court of Directors to increase their funds ; 
though the company at first refused, they had 
help from other quarters, and the affair went on 
prosperously, so that they were soon able to 
provide for 200 boys. Rules were of course 
appointed; an acting president and select com- 
mittee were nominated ; an annual examination 
was had; the practice of inoculation introduced, 
the patients being removed to the hospital; and 
while Dr. Bell’s solicitude increased, the esta- 
blishment grew into reputation and influence. 
It remains to trace the growth of the system 
of education, which originated at the Madras 
Asylum, and has since spread its branches over 
divers lands. The following fact is curious :— 


“ Fathers were not more desirous to obtain for their 
children the benefits of this Asylum, than the mothers 
of those who were fatherless were at first averse to it. 
Most of these women, being Moors or Hindoos, were 
so ignorant of European customs, and so prepossessed 
with a notion that the religion of the English was as 
inhuman as their own, that when, by order of those 
to whose guardianship the boys had been left, they 
brought them to be admitted upon the foundation, 
they supposed the children were to be sacrificed to 
some unknown god, and went through all the cere- 
monies of mourning for them. Others fancied that 
they were giving them up to slavery; and even the 
least unreasonable thought they were delivered over 
to hard taskmasters. A short time sufficed for dis- 
pelling such suppositions; and when they understood 
what the object of the institution really was, they 
then employed every kind of importunity to obtain 
admittancefor them.” 


Now then for the origin of the system itself: 

* Dr. Bell was dissatisfied with the want of disci- 
pline, and the imperfect instruction in every part of 
the school; but more particularly with the slow pro- 
gress of the younger boys, and the unreasonable 
length of time consumed in teaching them their 
letters. They were never able to proceed without 
the constant aid of an usher, and, with that aid, 
months were wasted before the difficulties of the 
alphabet were got over. Dr. Bell’s temper led him to 
do all things quickly, and his habits of mind to do 
them thoroughly, and leave nothing incomplete. He 
tells us, that from the beginning he looked upon 
perfect instruction asthe main duty of the office with 
which he had charged himself; yet he was foiled for 
some time in all the means that he devised for at- 
taining it. Many attempts he made to correct the 
evil in its earliest stage, and in all he met with more 
or less opposition from the master and ushers. Every 
alteration which he proposed, they considered as 
implying some reflection on their own capacity or di- 
ligence; in proportion as he interfered, they thought 
themselves disparaged, and were not less displeased 
than surprised, that instead of holding the office of su- 
perintendent as a sinecure, his intention was to devote 
himself earnestly to the concerns of the Asylum, and 
more especially to the school department. Things 
were in this state, when, happening on one of his 
morning rides to pass by a Malabar school, he ob- 
served the children seated on the ground, and writing 
with their fingers in sand, which had for that purpose 
been strewn before them. He hastened home, re- 
peating to himself as he went ‘Evpy«a,’ ‘I have dis- 
covered it ;’ and gave immediate orders to the usher 
of the lowest classes to teach the alphabet in the 
same manner, with this difference only from the 
Malabar mode, that the sand was strewn upon a 
board. These orders were either disregarded or so 
carelessly executed, as if they were thought not worth 
regarding ; and after frequent admonitions, and re- 
peated trials made without either expectation or wish 
of succeeding, the usher at last declared it was im- 
possible to teach the boysin that way. If he had acted 
on this occasion in good will, and with merely com- 
mon ability, Dr. Bell might never have cried Evpyxa 
a second time. But he was not a man to be turned 
from his purpose by the obstinacy of others, nor to be 
baffled in it by their incapacity ; baffled, however, he 
was now sensible that he must be, if he depended for 
the execution of his plans on the will and ability of 
those over whose minds he had no command, He 





bethought himself of employing a boy, on whose 
obedience, disposition, and cleverness he could rely, 
and giving him charge of the alphabet class. The 
lad’s name was John Frisken; he was the son of a 
private soldier, had learned his letters in the Asylum, 
and was then about eight years old. Dr. Bell laid 
the strongest injunctions upon him to follow his in- 
structions ; saying, he should look to him for the suc- 
cess of the simple and easy method which was to be 
pursued, and hold him responsible for it. What the 
usher had pronounced to be impossible, this lad suc 

ceeded in effecting without any difficulty. The al- 
phabet was now as much better taught as till then it 
had been worse than any other part of the boys’ 
studies; and Frisken, in consequence, was appointed 
permanent teacher of that class. Though Dr. Bell 
did not immediately perceive the whole importance 
of this successful experiment, he proceeded in the 
course into which he had been, as it were, compelled. 
What Frisken had accomplished with the alphabet 
class, might, in like manner, be done with those next 
in order, by boys selected, as he had been, for their 
aptitude to learn and to teach. Accordingly, he ap- 
pointed boys as assistant teachers to some of the lower 
classes, giving, however, to Frisken the charge of 
superintending both the assistants and their classes, 
because of his experience and the readiness with 
which he apprehended and executed whatever was 
required from him. This talent, indeed, the lad pos- 
sessed in such perfection, that Dr. Bell did not hesi- 
tate to throw upon him the entire responsibility of 
this part of the school. The same improvement was 
now manifested in these classes as had taken place in 
teaching the alphabet. This he attributed to the 
diligence and fidelity with which his little friends, as 
he used to call them, performed his orders. To them 
a smile of approbation was no mean reward, and a 
look of displeasure a sufficient punishment. Even 
in this stage he felt confident that nothing more was 
wanting to bring the school into such a state as he 
had always proposed to himself, than to carry through 
the whole of the plan upon which he was now pro- 
ceeding. And this, accordingly, was done. The 
experiment which from necessity had been tried at 
first with one class, was systematically extended to 
all the others in progression; and, what is most im- 
portant with scholastic improvement, moral improve- 
ment, not less, in consequence of the system, is said 
to have kept pace. For the assistant teachers, being 
invested with authority not because of their standing 
in the school, retained their influence at all times, 
and it was their business to interpose whenever their 
interference was necessary: such interference pre- 
vented all that tyranny and ill usage from which so 
much of the evil connected with boarding-schools 
arises; and all that mischief in which some boys are 
engaged by a mischievous disposition, more by mere 
wantonness, and a still greater number by the example 
of their companions. The boys were thus rendered 
inoffensive towards others, and among themselves; 
and this gentle preventive discipline made them, in 
its sure consequences, contented and happy. A boy 
was appointed over each class to marshal them when 
they went to church or walked out, and to see that 
they duly performed the operations of combing and 
washing themselves. Ten boys were appointed daily 
to clean the school-rooms, and wait upon the others 
at their meals. Twice a-week during the hot season, 
and once a-week during the monsoon season, they 
were marched by an usher to the tank, and there they 
bathed by classes. As to any purposes of instruction, 
the master and ushers were now virtually superseded. 
They attended the school so as to maintain the 
observance of the rules; though even this was scarcely 
necessary under Dr. Bell’s vigilant superintendence, 
who now made the school the great pleasure as well 
as the great business of his life. ‘Their duty was, not 
to teach, but to look after the various departments of 
the institution, to see that the daily tasks were per- 
formed, to take care of the boys in and out of school, 
and to mark any irregularity or neglect either in 
them or the teachers. The master’s principal busi- 
ness regarded now the economy of the institution: 
he had charge both of the daily disbursements and 
monthly expenditure under the treasurer. The pre- 
cisé date of that experiment which led to the general 
introduction of boy-teachers cannot be ascertained; 
but that these teachers had been introduced in 1791, 
or early in the ensuing year, is certain, In private 
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letters, written to his friends in Europe, Dr. Bell 
relates the progress of his improvements step by step, 
and the impressions made upon his own mind by 
the complete success of his exertions in a favourite 
pursuit. These letters show also how soon he be- 
came aware of the importance of the system which 
he was developing and bringing to maturity.” 

Dr. Bell had, of course, to contend against the 
opposition of masters and ushers, with whose 
interests the new system seemed to be incon- 
sistent. But such opposition was but a rope of 
sand contrasted with the decision of his character 
with whom they had to deal. The measures he 
took to counteract it were as various as the kinds 
of annoyance resorted to, and at length suc- 
ceeded in establishing reform. It was not done, 
however, without involving the resignation of 
the schoolmaster, who declared himself incapable 
of undergoing the fatigues involved in his duties. 
On Dr. Bell inquiring what duties he meant, he 
replied “ Almost every duty.” He was asked 
also, “ What fatigues?” and he replied, ‘ The 
fatigues of the mind."’ Such is the state of too 
many professors of education; they desiderate 
only mechanical employment, and a routine of 
tasks, involving no thought, and inducing none 
in their unfortunate pupils. That this mental 
indolence has in great part been now corrected 
is due to Dr. Bell's perseverance and sagacity. 
The boy Frisken proved a capital coadjutor to 
the Doctor; though only eleven years of age, he 
taught all the younger classes, amounting to a 
third of the whole school. The education at the 
asylum, under Dr. Bell’s superintendence, was 
so complete as far as it went, and the character 
of the boys in consequence so good, that appli- 
cations were made for them from all quarters. 
Of one of these boys, named Smith, an interest- 
ing account is given, for which however our 
readers must consult the work itself; where they 
will find recorded the scientific accomplishments 
of the celebrated Tippoo Sultan. 

Attached as Dr. Bell was to India, still he 
was haunted occasionally by a desire to return 
home. The state of his health required change 
of air. For this purpose he went to Pondicherry, 
to Tanjore, and to Trichinopoly, but still his 
health declined. Nevertheless, long after he had 
obtained leave to return, he still lingered on the 
scene of his labours. At length, however, leav- 
ing the superintendence of the Orphan Asylum 
to the care of Mr. Kerr, he prepared to return 
to England, And with this terminates the 
Laureate’s portion of the work before us. 





The Attaché ; or, Sam Slick in England. By 
the author of ‘The Clockmaker.’ Second and 
Last Series. 2 vols. Bentley. 

Tur Clockmaker's last revelations were so truly 

diverting, that the present ones will be anxiously 

looked for. They will be read, we may at once 
add, without disappointment. Nevertheless, 
one or two differences have passed over Sam. 

Good society has not “taken the shine’’ out of 

his impudent shrewdness, nor blunted the edge 

of his acute common-sense; but it seems to 
have called out a certain sentimentality (soft 
sawder of a new quality), which we like less 
than his sarcastic humour. Perhaps—and the 
phenomenon may be noted as distinctive—no 
rofessedly comic writer has ever wholly escaped 
ike temptations ; secing that the mirthful and 

the pathetic own one and the same source in a 

superior fineness of sensibility. How far the 

success has been as universal as the attempt, is 
entirely another question, the discussion of which 
would be out of place, when the public is want- 
ing to hear the Clockmaker turned Diplomatist, 
holding forth on our behaviour, institutions, and 
such delicate subjects. 

As early as his eighth page, the incomparable 

Sam treats us to a reading of the civility of our 


high civilization, well worth pondering, and in 
any case very droll. The scene is the Liners’ 
Hotel at Liverpool, in the corner of which ‘sat 
or stood the barmaid, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing and communicating orders :”’— 


“Look at that gall,” said Mr. Slick, “ ain’t she a 
smasher? What a tall, well-made, handsome piece 
of furniture she is,ain’t she? Look at her hair, ain’t 
it neat? and her clothes fit so well, and are so nice, 
and her cap so white, and her complexion so clear, 
and she looks so good-natured, and smiles so sweet, 
it does one good to look at her. Sheis a whole team 
and a horse to spare, that gall,—that’s a fact. I go 
and call for two or three glasses of brandy-cocktail 
more than I want every day, just for the sake of 
talking toher. She always says, ‘ What will you be 
pleased to have, sir?” ‘Somethin’,’ says]. ‘that I 
can’t have,’ lookin’ at her pretty mouth about the 
wickedest ; well, she laughs, for she knows what I 
mean ; and says, §P’r’aps you will have a glass of 
bitters, sir?’ and she goes and gets it. Well, this 
goes on three or four times a day, every time the 
identical same tune, only with variations. About an 
hour afore you come in I was there agin. ‘ What 
will you be pleased to have, sir? says she agin, 
laughin’. Somethin’I can’t get,’ says I, a laughin’ 
too, and a smackin’ of my lipsand a lettin’ off sparks 
from my eyes like a blacksmith’s chimney. * You 
can't tell that till you try,’ says she; ‘but you can 
have your bitters at any rate,’and she drawed a glass 
and gave it to me. It tan’te so bad that, is it? 
Well, now she has seed you before, and knows you 
very well; go to her and see how nicely she will 
courtshy, how pretty she will smile, and how lady- 
like she will say,‘ How do you do, sir? I hope you are 
quite well, sir; have you just arrived >—Here cham- 
bermaid, show this gentlemen to No. 200.—Sorry, 
sir, we are so full, but to-morrow we will move you 
into a better room.—Thomas, take up this gentle- 
man’s luggage ;’ and then she'd courtshy agin, and 
smile handsome. Don’t that look well now? do 
you want anything better nor that, eh? if you do 
you are hard to please, that’s all. But stop a bit, 
don’t be in such an everlastin’ almighty hurry: think 
afore you speak; go there agin—set her a smilin’ 
once more, and look close. It's only skin deep— 
just on the surface, like a cat’s paw on the water, it’s 
nothin’ but a rimple like, and no more ; then look 
closer still and you will desearn the color of it. I 
see you laugh at the color of a smile, but still watch 
and you'll see it. Look now, don't you see the color 
of the shilling there, it’s white, and cold, and silvery, 
—it's a bought smile, and a bought smile, like an 
artificial flower, has no sweetness in it. There is no 
natur—it's a cheat—it’s a pretty cheat—it don’t ryle 
you none, but still its a cheat. It’s like whipt cream ; 
open your mouth wide, take it all in, and shut your 
lips down on it tight, and it’s nothin’—~it’s only a 
mouthful of moonshine; yes, it’s a pretty cheat, 
that’s a fact. This ain’t confined to the women 
nother. [Petticoats have smiles and courtshys, and 
the trowsers bows and scrapes and my-lords for you, 
there ain’t no great difference that way ; so send for 
the landlord. ‘Lardner,’ says you, ‘Sir,’ says he, 
and he makes you a cold, low, deep, formal bow, as 
much as to say, ‘Speak, Lord, for thy sarvent is a 
dog.’ ‘I want togo to church to-morrow,’ says you; 
‘what church do you recommend ?? Well, he eyes 
you all over, careful, afore he answers, so as not to 
back up a wrong tree. He sees you are from t’other 
side of the water; he guesses, therefore, you can’t be 
a churchman, and must be a radical: and them that 
calculate that way miss a figure as often as not, I can 
tell you. So he takes his cue to please you. ‘St. 
Luke’s, sir, is a fine church, and plenty of room; 
for there aint no congregation; M*‘Neil’s church 
has no congregation, nother, in a manner you 
can only call it a well-dressed mob,—but it has 
no room ; for folks go there to hear politics.” * Why 
what is he?’ says you. ‘Oh,a churchman,’ says he, 
with fa long face as if he was the devil. ‘No,’ says 
you, ‘I don’t mean that; but what is his politics?’ 
‘Oh, sir, I am sorry to say, violent—’ ‘Yes; but 
what are they 2° Oh,’ sayshe, lookin’ awful shocked, 
‘tory, sir.” ‘Oh, then,’ says you, * he’s just the boy 
that will suit me, for I am tory too, to the back-bone.’ 
Lardner seems whamble-cropt, scratches his head, 





looks as if he was delivered of a mistake, bows, and 


wallas off, a sayin’ to himself— Well, if *hat d 
pass, I swear; who'd a thought that cnrned fon “ 
backed, long-necked, punkin-headed colonist was a 
churchman and a tory ?’” 


Chapter the second, on boarding-schools 
shows Mr. Slick on the side of Mr. Hood, whose 
‘Schoolmistress Abroad,’ it may be recollected 
was also devoted to the developement of the mo. 
dern systems of female education. By the way 
it is no small proof of the universal interest 
which the great question is exciting, that even 
the Clockmaker cannot pass the province of 
tight waists, routine lessons, and meagre learn- 
ing, without throwing a “smasher” over tte 
perfectly-properly kept boundaries. That his 
own education has not been such as to extin- 
guish the better qualities of heart as well as of 
head, he shortly afterwards gives us a signal 
proof. It appears that his triumphant boastings 
of his success in Old England, written to sister 
Sal, with other mysterious encouragements, 
have led to a determination on the part of the 
head of the Slicks to follow his son across the 
Atlantic. The news is more surprising than 
agreeable :— 

* But, heavens and airth,” says he, “ what shall I 
do with father? I warn’t broughten up to it myself, 
and if I hadn’t a been as soople as moose wood, I 
couldn’t have gotten the ins and outs of high life as 
I have, As it was, I most gi’n it up asa bad job; 
but now I guess I am as well dressed a man as any 
you see, use a silver fork as if it was nothin’ but wood, 
wine with folks as easy as the best on ‘em, and am 
as free and easy as if I was to home. It’s ginirally 
allowed I go the whole figure, and do the thing gen- 
teel. But father, airth and seas! he never see 
nothin’ but Slickville, for Bunkerhill only lasted 
one night and a piece of next day, and continental 
troops warn’t like Broadway or west-eend folks, I tell 
you. Then he’s considerable hard of heerin’, and 
you have to yell a thing out as loud as a training- 
gun afore he can understand it. He swears, too, 
enough for a whole court-house when he’s mad. He 
larnt that in the old war, it was the fashion then, and 
he’s one o° them that won't alter nothin’. But that 
aint the worst nother, he has some of them country- 
fied ways that ryle the Britishers so much. He 
chaws tohaccy like a turkey, smokes all day long, 
and puts his legs on the table, and spits like an 
enjine. Even to Slickville these revolutionary heroes 
was always reckoned behind the age; but in the 
great world, like New York, or London, or Paris, 
where folks go a-head in manners as well as every- 
thing else, why it won't go down no longer. I'mea 
peaceable man when I’me good-natured, but I'me 
ugly enough when I’me ryled, I tell you. Now folks 
will stuhoy father, and set him on to make him let 
out jist for a laugh, and if they do, I'me into them 
as sure as rates. I'll clear the room, I'll be switched- 
if I don’t. Noman shall insult father, and me stand 
in’ by, without catching it, I know. For old, deaf, 
and rough as he is, he is father, and that is a large 
word when its spelt right—yYes, let me see the 
man that will run a rigg on him, and by the 
Tarnal”— 

The reader who recollects how rough a diamond 
our friend was on our first meeting with him, 
may be curious to hear how it was he got polish- 
ed in so short a space of time. And Sam—con- 
versing always, be it recollected, in the fashion 
of the aside, the soliloquy of the stage—has no 
objection in the world to satisfy so natural a 
curiosity :— , 

“© There is a change in the fashion here, Squire,’ 
said he ; ‘black stocks aint the go no longer for full 
dress and white ones aint quite up to the notch 
nother; to my mind they are a leetle sarvanty. A 
man of fashion must mind his “ eye” always. I guess 
I'll send and get some white muslins, but then the 
difficulty is to tie them neat. Perhaps nothin’ in 
natur’ is so difficult as to tie a white cravat so as not 
to rumfoozle it or sile it. It requires quitea slight of 
hand, that’s a fact. I used to get our beautiful little 
chamber-help to do it when I first come, for women’s 
fingers aint all thumbs like men’s; but the angeli- 





ferous dear was too short to reach up easy, so I had 
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to stand her on the foot-stool, and that was so tottlish 
[ had to put one hand on one side of her waist, and 
one on t’other, to steedy her like, and that used to 
set her little heart a beatin’ like a drum, and kinder 
agitated her, and it made me feel sort of all overish 
had to ginn it up, for it took too long ; we 


so we ( 
> mt could tie the knot under half an hour. But 
then, practice makes perfect, and that’s a fact. If a 


feller ‘minds his eye’ he will soon catch the knack, 
for the eye must never be let go asleep, except in 
ped. Lord, its in little things a man of fashion is 
seen in! Now how many ways there be of eatin’ an 
orange. First, there’s my way when I’m alone , 
take a bite out, suck the juice, tear off a piece of the 
hide and eat it for digestion, and role up the rest into 
a ball and give it a shy into the street ; or, if other 
folks is by, jist take a knife and cut it into pieces ; 
or, if gals is present, strip him down to his waist, 
leavin’ his outer garment hanging graceful over his 
hips, and his upper man standin’ in his beautiful 
shirt; or else quartern him, with hands off, neat, 
scientific, and workmanlike; or, if its forbidden 
fruit’s to be carved, why tearin’ him with silver forks 
into good sizeable pieces for helpin’. All this is 
larnt by mindin’ your eyee And now Squire, let me 
tell you, for nothin’ scapes me a’most, tho’ I say it, 
that shouldn’t say it, but still it taint no vanity 
in me to say that nothin’ never escapes me. 

mind my eye. And now let me tell you there 
aint no maxim in natur’ hardly equal to that 
one. Folks may go crackin’ and braggin’ of their 
knowledge of Phisionomy, or their skill in Phre- 
nology, but its all moonshine. A feller can put on 
any phiz he likes and deceive the devil himself; and 
as for a knowledge of bumps, why natur’ never 
intended them for signs, or she wouldn’t have covered 
‘em all over with hair, and put them out of sight. 
Who the plague will let you be puttin’ your fingers 
under their hair, and be & foozlin’ of their heads? If 
it's a man, why he'll knock you down, and if it’s a 
gal, she will look to her brother, as much as to say, 
if this sassy feller goes a feelin’ of my bumps, I wish 
you would let your foot feel a bump of his’n, that will 
teach him better manners, that’s all. No, it’s ‘all 
in my eye.” You must look there for it. Well, 
then, some fellers, and especially painters, go a 
ravin’ and a pratin’ about the mouth, the expres- 
sion of the mouth, the seat of all the emotions, 
the speakin’ mouth, the large print of the mouth, 
and such stuff; and others are for everlastingly 
a lecturin’ about the nose, the expression of the 
nose, the character of the nose, and so on, jist as if 
the nose was anything else but a speekin’ trumpet 
that a sneeze blows thro’, and the snuffles give the 
rattles to, or that cant uses as a flute; I wouldn't 
give a piece of tobacky for the nose, except to tell me 
when my food was good: nor a cent for the mouth, 
except as a kennel for the tongue. But the eye is 
the boy for me; there’s no mistake there ; study that 
well, and you will read any man’s heart, as plain asa 
book, ‘Mind your eye’ is the maxim you may 
depend, either with man or woman. Now I will 
explain this to you, and give you a rule, with exam- 
ples, as Minister used to say to night school, that's 
worth knowing I can tell you. * Mind your eye’ is 
the rule; now for the examples. Furst, let's take 
men, and then women. Now, Squire, the first rail- 
road that was ever made, was made by natur’. It 
tus from the heart to the eye, and it goes so 
almighty fast, it can’t be compared to nothin’ but iled 
lightening. ‘The moment the heart opens its doors, 
out jumps an emotion, whips into a car, and offs like 
wink to the eye. That's the station-house and ter- 
mhinus for the passengers, and every passenger carries 
a lantern in his hand as bright as an Argand lamp; 
you can see him ever so far off. Look, therefore to 
the eye, if there aint no lamp there, no soul leaves 
the heart that hitch ; there aint no train runnin’,and 
the station-house is empty. It taint every one that 
kuows this, but as I said before, nothin’ never ’seapes 
me, and I have proved it over and over agin. Smiles 
can be put on and off like a wig; sweet expressions 
come and go like shades and lights in natur’; the 
hands wiil squeeze like a fox-trap; the body bends 
most graceful ; the ear will be most attentive; the 
manner will flatter, so your enchanted; and the 
tongue will lie like the devil—but the eye, never. 
And yet there are all sorts of eyes. There's an 
onmeanin’ eye, and a cold eye; a true eye, anda 
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false eye ; a sly eye, a kickin’ eye, a passionate eye, 
a revengeful eye, a maneuvering eye, a joyous eye, 
and a sad eye; asquintin’ eye, and the evil eye ; and, 
above all, the dear little lovin’ eye, and so forth, 
They must be studied to be larnt, but the two import- 
ant ones to be known are the true eye and the false 
eye. Now what do you think of that statesman that 
you met to dinner yesterday, that stuck to you like 
a burr to a sheep’s tail, a-takin’ such an interest in 
your books and in colony governments and colonists 
as sweet as sugar-candy ? What did you think of 
him, eh ?’?” 


Here is matter for Aywyoc, or the other gentle- 
men who teach the art of knowing the world 
and behaving genteelly in twelve lessons (no 
entrance required)! And here follows a new 
commentary on the much-talked-of self-assertion 
of the Americans,—which we give, not so much 
for the sake of the universal truth it contains, 
as for the brilliancy of the illustration,—a Svick 
pearl of the first water :— 

“*Tell you what it is, Minister,’ said Mr. Slick, 
‘I am not the fool you take me to be. I deny the 
charge. I don’t boast a bit more nor any foreigner, 
in fact, I don’t think I boast at all. Hear old Bull 
here, every day, talkin’ about the low Irish, the poor, 
mean, proud Scotch, the Yankee fellers, the horrid 
foreigners, the ‘nothin’ but a colonist,’ and so on. 
He asks me out to entertain me, and then sings 
‘ Britannia rules the waves.’ My old’ grandmother 
used to rule a copy book, and I wrote onit. I guess 
the British rule the waves,’ and we write victory, 
onit. Then hear that noisy, splutterin’ crittir, Bull- 
Frog. He talks you dead about the Grand Nation, 
the beautiful France, and the capitol of the world,— 
Paris. What do I do? why I only say, ‘ our great, 
almighty republic is the toploftiest nation atween the 
Poles.’ That ain’t boastin’, nor crackin,’ nor nothin’ 
of the sort. It’s only jist a fact, like—all men must 
die—or any other truth. Oh, catch me a-boastin’! 
I know a trick worth two of that. It aint pleasant 
to be your own trumpeter always, I can tell you. It 
reminds me,’ said he (for he could never talk for five 
minutes without an illustration), ‘it reminds me of 
what happened to Queen's father in Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward as they called him then. ‘ Oncet 
upon a time he was travellin’ on the Great Western 
road, and most of the rivers, those days, had ferry- 
boats and no bridges. So his trumpeter was sent 
afore him to ’nounce his comin’, with a great French 
horn, to the ferryman who lived on t’other side of 
the water. Well, his trumpeter was a Jarman, and 
didn’t speak a word of English. Most all that family 
was very fond of Jarmans, they settle them every- 
where a’most. When he came to the ferry, the 
magistrates, and nobs, and big bugs of the county 
were all drawn up in state, waitin’ for Prince. In 
those days abusin’ and insultin’ a Governor, kickin’ 
up shindy in a province, and playin’ the devil there, 
war’nt no recommendation in Downin’-street. Co- 
lonists hadn’t got their eyes open then, and at that 
time there was no school for the blind. It was 
Pullet Thomson taught them to read. Poor critturs! 
they didn’t know no better then, so out they all goes 
to meet King’s son, and pay their respects, and when 
Kissinkirk came to the bank, and they seed him all 
dressed in green, covered with gold-lace, and splen- 
derifeous cocked-hat on, with lace on it, and a great 
big, old-fashioned brass French-horn, that was rubbed 
bright enough to put out eyes, a-hangin’ over his 
shoulder, they took him for the Prince, for they'd 
never seed nothin’ half so fine afore. The bugle 
they took for gold, ‘cause, in course, a Prince wouldn't 
wear nothin’ but gold, and they thought it was his 
huntin’ horn—and his bein’ alone they took for state, 
‘cause he was too big for any one to ride with. So 
they all off hats at once to old Kissinkirk, the Jar- 
man trumpeter. Lord, when he secd that, he was 
bungfungered! Thun sie ihren hut an du verdamnter 
thor,’ sais he, which means, in English, * Put on your 
hats, your cussed fools.’ Well, they was fairly 
stumpt. They looked fust at him and bowed, and 
then at each other; and stared vacant; and then he 
sais agin, ‘ Mynheers, damn!’ for that was the only 
English word he knew, and then he stampt agin, and 
sais over in Dutch once more to put on their hats ; 
and then called over as many (crooked) Jarman 
oaths as would reach across the river if they were 
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stretched out strait. ‘What in natur’ is that?’ ssid 
one; ‘ Why, high Dutch,’ sais an old man; ‘I heerd 
the Waldecker troops at the evakyation of New- 
York speak it. Don’t you know the King’s father 
was a high Dutchman, from Brunswick; in course 
the Prince can’t speak English.’ ‘ Well,’ sais the 
other, ‘do you know what it means?’ ‘In course I 
do,’ says Loyalist,’ (and oh if some o’ them boys 
couldn't lie, I don’t know who could, that’s all; by 
their own accounts it’s a wonder how we ever got 
independence, for them fellers swore they won every 
battle that was fought,) ‘in course I do,’ sais he, 
‘that is,’ sais he, ‘I used to speak it at Long 
Island, but that’s a long time ago. Yes, I under- 
stand a leetle,’ sais Loyalist. His Royal Highness’ 
excellent Majesty sais,—Man the ferry-boat, and let 
the magistrates row me over theferry.—It is a beau- 
tiful language, is Dutch.’ ‘So it is,’ sais they, ‘if 
one could only understand it,’ and off they goes, and 
spreads out a great roll of home-spun cloth for him 
to walk on, and they form two lines for him to pass 
through to the boat. Lord! when he comes to the 
cloth he stops agin, and stamps like a jackass when 
the flies tease him, and gives the cloth a kick up, 
and wouldn’t walk on it, and sais in high Dutch, in a 
high Jarman voice too, ‘ You infarnal fools !—you 
stupid blockheads!—you cussed jackasses!’ and a 
great deal more of them pretty words, and then 
walked on. ‘Oh dear!’ sais they,‘ only see how he 
kicks the cloth; that’s cause it’s home-spun. Oh 
dear! but what does he say? sais they. Well, 
Loyalist felt stumpt ; he knew some screw was loose 
with the Prince by the way he shook his fist, but what 
he couldn't tell; but as he had began to lie he had 
to go knee deep into it, and push on. £ He sais, he 
hopes he may die this blessed minit if he wont tell 
his father, the old King, when he returns to home, 
how well you have behaved,’ sais he, ‘and that it’s a 
pity to soil such beautiful cloth.’ ‘Oh!’ sais they, 
‘was that it? we was afraid somethin’ or another 
had gone wrong; come, let’s give three cheers for 
the Prince’s Most Excellent Majesty,’ and they 
made the woods and the river ring agin. Oh, how 
mad Kissinkirk was! he expected the Prince would 
tie him up and give him five hundred lashes for his 
impedence in representin® of him. Oh! he was 
ready to bust with rage and vexation. He darsn't 
strike any one, or he would have given °em a slap 
with the horn in a moment, he was so wrathy. So 
what does he do, as they was holdin’ the boat, but ups 
trumpet and blew a blast in the Custos’ ear, all of a 
sudden, that left him hard of hearin’ on that side 
for a month; and he sais in high Dutch, * Tunder 
and blitzen! Take that, you old fool ; I wish I could 
blow you into the river.’ Well, they rowed him over 
the river, and then furmed agin two lines, and Kissin- 
kirk passed up atween ’em as sulky as a bear; and 
then he put his hand in his pocket, and took out 
somethin’, and held it out to Custos, who dropt right 
down on his knee in a minit, and received it, and it 
was a fourpenny bit. Then Kissinkirk waved his 
hand to them to be off quick-stick, and muttered agin 
somethin’ which Loyalist said was ‘Go across agin 
and wait for my servants,’ which they did. *Oh!’ 
sais the magistrates to Custos, as they was a-goin’ 
back agin, ‘how could you tuke pay, squire? How 
could you receive money from Prince ? Our county 
is disgraced for ever. You have made us feel as mean 
as Ingians.’ *I wouldn't have taken it if it had been 
worth anythin’, sais Custos, ‘ but didn’t you see his 
delicacy ; he knowed that too, as well us I did, so he 
offered me‘a fourpenny bit, as much as to say, You 
are above all pay, but accept the smallest thing 
possible, as a keepsake from King’s son.’ * Those 
were his very words,’ sais Loyalist; ‘I°ll swear to ’em, 
the very identical ones.’ ‘I thought so,’ sais Custos, 
looking big. ‘I hope I know what is due to his 
Majesty’s Royal Highness, and what is due to me, 
also, as Custos of this county.’ And he drew himself 
up stately, and said nothin’, and looked as wise as 
the owl who had been studyin’ a speech for five 
years, and intended to speak it when he got it by 
heart. Jist then down comes Prince and all his 
party, galloppin’ like mad to the ferry, for he used to 
ride always as if old Nick was at his heels ; jist like 
a streak of lightnin’. So up goes the Custos to prince, 
quite free and easy, without so much as touchin’ his 
hat, or givin’ him the time o’ day. ‘ What the plague 
kept you so long?” sais he; ‘your master has been 
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waitin’ for you this half-hour. Come, bear a hand, 
the Prince is all alone over there.’ It was some time 
afore Prince made out what he meant ; but when he 
did, if he didn’t let go it’s a pity. He almost upsot 
the boat, he larfed so obstroperous. One squall 0° 
larfin’ was hardly over afore another come on. Oh, 
it was a tempestical time, you may depend; and when 
he’d got over one fit of it, he’d say, ‘Only think of 
them takin’ old Kissinkirk for me!’ and he'd larf 
agin ready to split. Kissinkirk was frightened to 
death ; he didn’t know how Prince would take it, or 
what he would do, for he was an awful strict officer ; 
but when he seed him Jarf so he knowed all was right. 
Poor old Kissinkirk ! the last time I seed him was to 
Windsor. He lived in a farm-house there, on charity. 
He'd larnt a little English, though not much. It was 
him told me the story; and when he wound it up, 
he sais, ‘ It tante always sho shafe, Mishter Shlick, 
to be your own drumpeter ;’ and I’ll tell you what, 
Minister, I am of the same opinion with the old 
bugler. It is not always safe to be one’s own trum- 
peter, and that’s a fact.”’ 

And here, however loth, we must stop for a 
week, 





Grecian Antiquities—[ Antiquités, ond By A.R. 
Rangabé, Secretary to the Archeological So- 
ciety of Athens. Vol. I. London, Bossange 
& Co. 

Auu who have any pretensions to classical scho- 

larship and taste must take an interest in this 





work. It is impossible to feel a genuine admi- 
ration for such of the literary monuments of | 
ancient Greece as have come down to us, with- | 
out desiring to know something of those appa- | 
rently more enduring monuments, in which the | 
genius of that extraordinary nation was en- 
shrined, the remaining specimens of which, how- 
ever, are yet more scanty and imperfect. The | 
few relics we have are not merely valuable as 
works of art, and always venerable for their an- 
tiquity, but deserving of regard on account of 
the light they throw upon classical literature. 
But whatever be the feeling with which such a 
work as this is regarded by scholars in general, 
there can be no doubt that those who have any 
antiquarian predilections, will here find a profu- 
sion of interesting details. 

The author introduces the subject by giving 
a rapid sketch of the archzological operations 
which have been carried on in Greece, particu- 
larly during the last ten years. He thus forcibly 
describes the way in which that unfortunate 
country has been deprived of those grand and 
beautiful productions of consummate skill which 
contributed so largely to its ancient splendour 
and renown : ‘‘ Greece was destined to see her- 
self spoiled, no less by her friends and admirers, 
who carried off her chefs-d’@uvre to Rome or 
Constantinople, than by her most avowed ene- 
mies, who destroyed them through ignorant bar- 
barism and religious fanaticism, which took those 
noble productions of genius for the works or 
images of Satan.” After alluding to the Parian 
marbles, and other valuable relics which now con- 
stitute the glory of European museums, he is led 
to speak of the Elgin marbles in the following 
terms :— 

But, above all, the scientific plunders of Lord 
Elgin, the Turkish Ambassador of Great Britain in 
1811, left the most painful impression in the mind 
of the Greeks, which years have not been able to 
weaken. Having procured a decree, authorizing 
him to take one or two bas-reliefs of the Parthenon, 
which were lying on the ground, from the Acropolis 
at Athens, he, in his inconsiderate zeal, bore away 
what remained of the south frieze of this monument; 
broke to pieces or destroyed, in spite of the entrea- 
ties—in spite even of the tears of the Greeks, who 
had not the power to prevent him—every thing that 
hindered him in this archeological pillage; and 
carried off these immortal treasures, which he gave 
up to the British Museum for 35,000/. sterling. 

The author tells us, in a note, that the Archzeo- 
logical Society of Athens have taken steps to 





procure a copy of the above decree, in order to 
possess an irrefragable proof of the illegality of 
Lord Elgin’s proceedings. Now, far be it from 
us to animadvert upon the bitter feeling here 
expressed. But we will simply ask this one ques- 
tion: if, as is well known, Lord Elgin saw 
enough, during his stay in Athens, to convince 
him that whatever might be the feelings of the 
Greeks so touchingly depicted by our author, 
these valuable remains of antiquity would soon 
be lost to the world through the ruthless de- 
structiveness of the barbarous Turks, unless 
rescued by some immediate interposition, does 
he deserve to be here held up to reproach as a 
plunderer, seeking to gratify his avarice by mak- 
ing a traffic of his spoils? Lord Elgin incurred 
grtat risk and expense, without any prospect of 
ever meeting with a due reward. Not merely 
was the government of that day unwilling to 
assist him in his undertaking, but the great body 
of the artists in this country, with almost the 
single exception of the then youthful Haydon, 
were for a long time unwilling to acknowledge 
the value of his collection, after he exhibited it 
to the inspection of the public. _Is it fair, then, 
to connect his disposal of it to the British Mu- 
seum, with its removal from Greece, in such a 
way as to lead any uninformed reader to the 
conclusion that the whole transaction was no- 
thing more nor less than a commercial job? 
Shortly after the deliverance of Greece from 


the Turkish yoke, archzeological operations were | 





commenced under the sanction of the govern- | 


ment; and, when the funds devoted to this pur- 


| pose were exhausted, a society was formed with 
| a view to second and carry out the efforts already 
This society has succeeded in making | 
' many important discoveries, besides completing | 
| the restoration of the Parthenon and other build- 


made. 


ings of the Acropolis, as far as was practicable. 
Numerous inscriptions have been sent to them 
from different parts of Greece, which were found 
upon stones and fragments of pillars erected for 


complete account is given in the work before 
us, illustrated by lithographic plates. Each in- 
scription is first given in its original letters as 
it was found. It is afterwards expressed in 
ordinary Greek characters, and translated into 
French. The explanatory observations appended 
by the author, evince such an amount of learn- 
ing and critical acumen, that nothing further 
seems to be desired, in order to entitle the work 
to the encouragement of all scholars. 








The Dark Falcon; .a Tale of the Aitruck. 

By J. B. Fraser. 4 vols. Bentley. 
Tue qualifications of the author of ‘The Kuz- 
zilbash’ for the composition of a first-rate Per- 
sian tale, are too generally acknowledged to need 
now any discussion; nor do we think that there 
is much ground for the fear that he expresses 
whether the interest once felt in Oriental tales 
may not now be on the decline. First-rate talent 
in any department will always make its own 
market. The interest of the present tale is of a 
recent character, one of its heroes having died 
only some twenty years ago, and this is a cir- 
cuinstance in favour of its success. One thing, 
however, has struck us as singular in a writer 
so well practised—the prevalence of grammatical 
errors of a vulgar kind; such, for instance, as 
the almost uniform substitution of the accusative 
for the nominative case. ‘It is her,’ “it is 
him,” “they are wiser than ws,”’ and such like 
solecisms continually offend, and much interfere 
with the pleasure of perusal. Such small errors, 
however, are amply compensated by the lively 
and picturesque character of the work in generat, 
and the skilful manner in which the narrative is 
conducted. 

The main interest attaches to the character _of 


Jaaffer Koolee Khan, who is introduced to us as 
driving his way through the desert in a snow. 
storm, with no other object but to serve the 
Shah his brother ;—in which perilous exploit he 
is assisted by Osman, or the Dark F alcon, and 
nominal hero of the romance. The dangers and 
difficulties of the transit are described with con- 
siderable force and vigour, and with an elevation 
of style (“though that is not much”) contrast. 
ing with the rest of the work. Of the Shah Aga 
Mahomed Khan himself the reader may take 
the following description :— 

* In an apartment of small dimensions, and plainly 
though comfortably, furnished according to the fashion 
of the country, and beside a blazing fire of wood, sat 
a personage who, at first sight, might have been taken 
for a youth, so slight was his figure and such parts of 
his limbs as were visible, and so small his beardless 
countenance. But a more attentive glance would 
have satisfied the beholder that the high expanding 
forehead, corrugated by lines of deep thought, and 
the brows strongly knit over eyes contracted by ha- 
bitual suspicion, yet bright and restless, glancing at 
every object, but seldom remaining fixed on any, be. 
longed to a riper age. ‘The general cast of the coun- 
tenance was grave and anxious, though at times lit 
up with a gleam of fiercer expression. The mould 
of the features was noble, and the nose in particular, 
though somewhat too long, was straight and well 
shaped ; but doubts might have been entertained as 
to the sex of the being to whom these attributes per. 
tained, for the thin upper lip was destitute of musta- 
chios, nor was a symptom of beard to be discovered 
on the hollow cheeks or long oval chin, from under 
which the skin hung in wrinkles over the shrivelled 
neck. Yet would the beholder have paused in pro- 
nouncing the person to be a female, for there was a 
tone of resolute decision upon the pale brow, an air 
of mental strength and firmness in the outline of the 
lower jaw, and a capacity in the skull, seldom to be 
found, save in the mate sex. Nor were these delu- 
sive tokens; for he whom we have thus attempted 
to present to our readers was no other than the cele- 
brated Aga Mahomed Khan, then not quite forty- 
four years of age, and unquestionably the ablest as 


mn i | he was the most remarkable man of his age and 
political and religious purposes. Of these avery | 


country at this time, ruler only of the northern pro- 


| vinces, but afterwards undisputed sovereign of the 


} 


Persian empire. He was habited in a loose chogha, 
or cloak of brown cloth, lined with fur, rather the 
worse for wear, which enveloped him from shoulder 
to foot, concealing all his other habiliments, save when 
the thrusting forth of an arm displayed an equally 
shabby sleeve and vest of dark-coloured cotton-stuff. 
His head was covered with a cap of black velvet 
embroidered with gold a good deal tarnished. Before 


| him, on the thick felt carpet on which he sat, was 





placed his cullumdaun, or writing-case, with a roll of 
paper and several written notes; beside it, on 
square piece of padded silk, lay an old-fashioned 
watch in a shagreen case ; and beyond these, ready 
for use, was placed his gold-mounted scymetar, its 
curved blade encircling, and guarding, as it were, 
the other and yet more powerful implements; an 
arrangement, which though probably fortuitous, af- 
forded an apt type of the chief’s own mind, relying 
as it did rather on policy and foresight than force 
—on the head and the pen rather than the hand and 
sword, and regarding the latter but as subsidiary to 
the former,—a means of resort only when these had 
failed, but then, indeed, to be used with unsparing 
severity.” 

By Jaaffer Koolee, Osman is introduced to the 
favour of the Shah, and is put in the way of 
preferment. Though known only as a Yemoot 
and a Toorkoman, such is his general appear- 
ance, that the sharp-sighted see the marks about 
him of a nobler ancestry. In the sequel of the 
story this is proved. Not having the space per- 
mitted to the novelist to support a mystery, we 
are compelled to tell the secret at onee. A long 
and deadly feud had existed between the Kajars 
of two great families, the Ashakba Bash and 
Eukharee Bash. Mahomed Hoossein Khan, 
chief of the former, was defeated at Ashreff, in 
conflict with the Zend, owing to the treachery 
of the chief of the Eukharees. In retaliation, 
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many relatives and followers of the traitor were 
slain—and at last one Hoossein Koolee Khan 
Fukharee having, like others before him, re- 
belled, he, like them, was ruined, and all his 
house. Many of his family were slain; some 
were sold to slavery ; while others fled, and never 
were heard of more. Among the children of the 
murdered father was Osman, who fell into the 
hands of a slave-dealer, who exchanged the 
child with one Oghuz Aga, for certain slaves of 
mature age, initended for the Oozbecks. Nota 
Toorkoman then, but a Kajar, Osman is quali- 
fied by birth for the highest positions of Oriental 
society. 

The hero, of course, is provided with a hero- 
ine; Zuleikah, the daughter of the rival house, 
who, like himself, has been almost miraculously 
preserved for important purposes; namely, that 
by “joining with the daughter of a rival house,” 
Osman might put an end to the hereditary feud. 
The event is not produced without the interven- 
tion of mysterious agency. A Dervish, a Fa- 
keereh, and a sort of goblin imp, are the actors 
in this guasi-supernatural machinery, and do 
their spiriting with sufficiently startling effect. 
Whenever they may happen to be wanted, they 
are never out of the way. 

The more peculiar points of the romance con- 
sist in the developement of the character of the 
Shah himself, with whom all natural considera- 
tions are sacrificed to his own possession of 
power. Three brothers he had already assassi- 
nated, in order to secure that object. Two, at 
the opening of this story, remain to be disposed 
of—* the fiery Mustapha Koolee,” and “ the 
gallant Jaaffer Koolee Khan.” The former 
eventually lost his eyes; but his punishment 
was not altogether unjustified, since he had been 
afrequent rebel, though at the period of his 


death a reconciled subject, and a faithful coad- | 


jutor in the Shah’s projects. The latter was 
ever the most devoted slave to the Shah’s in- 
terests, and even reverenced his authority as 





divinely sanctioned. But the excess of his ser- | 


vices makes too great a demand on royal grati- 
tude, and excites suspicion and jealousy instead 
of love and admiration. The growth and opera- 
tion of these odious passions in the mind of the 
Shah are skilfully exhibited; and his deception 
in betraying his worthy brother into the snare 
premeditated for him characteristically worked 
out. The following incident is striking :— 

“ During the perpetration of this atrocious tragedy, 
which consigned the noblest of the Kajars toa bloody 
and untimely tomb, its hateful author was enjoying 
the success of his perfidy in a manner which, were it 


appetite of a particular dish, which he declared to be 


remarkably well dressed. Not so the young Baba 
Khan. He regarded his terrible uncle with more 
than usual awe; and, as he himself has since declared, 
every morsel he tried to swallow stuck in his throat, 
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for the thought of what was at that very 1 t 
going on turned him deadly sick. Scarcely could he 
utter a word in reply to the few remarks addressed 
to him by the Shah, who, when their meal was ended, 
bade him rise and follow him. The young man 
obeyed trembling, as his uncle led the way into the 
garden ; whiere, stretched at length in the moonlight, 
the eyes wide open and starting from their sockets, 
yet with the smile of resignation still lingering on its 
lips, lay the body of his victim. The King gazed 
long upon the ghastly countenance ; then, planting 
his foot upon the chest of his dead brother, he 
exclaimed, with a long-drawn breath, ‘ Ai Jaatfer 
Koolee! thou art now at rest—and soam I!’ He 
paused for awhile; then, turning to his nephew, who, 
sick and trembling, stood behind, he burst into a 
passionate flood of tears and upbraided him as the 
cause of his destroying the brother whom he best 
loved. ‘It is for thee, wretched boy !—for thy sake, 
that I have done this accursed deed !—for thee I 
have been guilty of the basest ingratitude, and 
deeply sinned against God and against man! Had 
that gallant spirit remained on earth, thou never 
couldst have reigned in Persia. ‘ But,’ continued he, 
in a lower tone, * our oath must be kept,—if not with 
the living, at least with the dead. Let the body be 
forthwith conveyed beyond the city: let it be de- 
livered to his own people ; but let it not remain even 
a night within the walls!’ Having uttered these 
words, telling his beads, and muttering the cus- 
tomary Alhumdulillahs and Subhanullahs, he re- 
turned slowly to his own apartments.” 

From this account, brief as it is, the general 
character of Mr. Fraser’s new Oriental romance 
may be gathered. With nothing in it that much 
excites the more tender emotions, there is a dash 
of Oriental heroism in its characters, of Orien- 
tal piety in its sentiments, and of Oriental ex- 
travagance in its costumes, which is well caleu- 
lated to awaken the sense of marvel, and in 
some degree to gratify it. There is a care and 
pains-taking alsoin the making out of the minor 
details which partake of historical precision, 
and such a disposition of the dramatic forces as 
shows no “ ’prentice hand.” Mr. Fraser seems 
to have felt also that a romance of this length, 
and on such a subject, should aspire to some- 
what of the nature of a prose epic; and he has 
accordingly adopted, for the most part, such a 
severity of tone and treatment as entitles him to 
high commendation. 
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not consistent with authenticated fact, might seem | 


incredible even in a monster like Aga Mahomed 
Khan. Short as the time for the ulterior arrangements 
had been, they were so ably made that failure became 
next to impossible. In order to avoid all chance of 
interference on the part of the royal guards, whose 
attachment to Jaaffer Koolee was notorious, aud who, 
it was apprehended, might rise and prevent the 
execution, it was resolved that it should take place 
Just at the time of relieving guard; and so quietly, 
in fact, was it accomplished, that none but those con- 
cerned were aware of it until afterwards, when the 
body was dragged forth into the garden through the 
door by which the executioners entered. 
Baba Khan, after hearing, not witnessing, his uncle's 
seizure, returned to the Shah, and, with much emotion, 
apprised him of the event, a sudden gleam of joy 
lighted up his features with a fiendish smile,—and 
then all was cold and calm again; nor did the uncle 
and nephew meet again until the hour of their 
evening repast. It was served in the very apart- 
ment where the last interview between the King and 
his hapless brother had so lately been held, and at 
the very hour when both knew that the murder was 
totake place. Yet never had Aga Mahomed been 
apparently more composed or free from uncomfort- 
able feelings, He was even less thoughtful and 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Munich, October, 1844, 

Ir would seem as if the measures recently adopted 
for the protection of dramatic authorship in this 
country were beginning to bear fruit. At Frankfort, 
the flimsy melodramas, founded, by Charlotte Birch- 
Piciffer,on Bulwer’s‘ Night and Morning’ and Frede- 
rika Bremer’s‘ Neighbours,’ were alternated with* Doc- 
tor Wespe,’ a prize comedy. At Vienna, the clever 
company atthe Burg Theatre was playing a new trage- 
dy, * Zampiero,’ by Herr Halm (alias Count Munch- 
Bellinghausen), whose * Griselda’ you have noticed 
(Athen. No, 800); and a new comedy, ‘Ein weisses 
blatt, by Gutzkow. And here I last night fell in with 
another manuscript tragedy, ‘ Moritz von Sachsen,’ by 
Herr Prutz—a performance in many respects so cha- 
racteristic as to merit a line or two in the Atheneum. 
Any one, before entering the theatre, would do 
well to arm himself with an extra stock of patience. 
But only a novice in Germany would venture on 
play-going there thus unprepared; since our good 
cousins sit willingly through ‘ Nathan the Wise,’ 
albeit they loudly (and justly) complain of the length 
of our dramatic entertainments. Nay, even Schiller’s 
* Wallenstein,’ with its magnificent poetry, its breadth 
of design, and elevation of sentiment, and its one or 
two dramatic situations of intense emotion, must be 
felt by nine out of ten English “ sympathizers” to be 
ponderous and oppressive in representation. When 
it is said, therefore, that we were less tired than we 
expected by * Maurice of Saxony,’ civility is meant, 
and neither satire nor disrespect. Some scenes in 
the tragedy have vigour—an attempt at artistic con- 
struction is evident. There is a main purpose appa- 
rent, though much “ sound and fury.” The story is 
not—as too frequently happens in so-called historical 
dramas—encumbered with characters ; and the hero 
—without an unfair forcing of the chronicler’s privi- 
lege—fills the scenes from the rising of the curtain 
to the falling of the same. Who is there, in these 
dull times, that would quarrel with the playwright 
for flattering reality, and representing Duke Maurice 
as a sort of Grandison deliverer—assoiled from all 
stain of cupidity or selfish ambition, and a martyr to 
the strife, old as humanity, betwixt duty and feeling ? 
Surely it cannot be amiss, when “ unity” is the watch- 
word through so many of the kingdoms and principa- 
lities here, that such an idea of the great and strong 
man should be represented as the type of youth, and 
regeneration, and freedom. In clear opposition to him, 
as an incarnation of the principle of the ancien régime, 
we have Charlesthe Fifth of Germany; butsome of the 
sentiments put into his lips—and not put there at ran- 
dom—seem to me alittle strange, time and place con- 
sidered. Moralizing over the past, in the never- failing 
night-scene which dramatists give to discrowned 
royalties, —* When I was young,” he says, “ there 
was but one emperor, one throne, one church—and 
by this word I governed mankind. Times are 
changed—the only place for this ancient spirit is the 
cloister!” 1 know not how far the Bavarians are 
accustomed to apply stage sentiments, nor to what 
extent the Censor uses his scissors; but when I re- 
member the excisions, by the Vienna arbiters, of 
passages from Schiller’s * Wallenstein,’ less delicate, I 
cannot fancy this tragedy played in the Austrian 
capital. It has been prohibited in Berlin. My 
commendation of the author's attempt at pro- 
ducing something like coherence in a series of dis- 
connected scenes, brings me to speak of the appa- 
rition of the blind Duchess of Saxony, Elizabeth von 
Rochlitz, who appears in the first act as a Sibyl pro- 
phesying woe, and in the last as a chorus declaring 
“the charm wound up”—the dark destiny accom- 
plished. One of the best scenes is between the 
Emperor Charles and his Fool; and the fate of the 
latter, who, pranked out in royal robes, receives the 
sword-thrust intended for his master, moved me more 
| than any of the more pompous incidents. But if 
even—despite ancient predilections—the political 
sorrows of Kings and Queens were not generally too 
remote to touch those most intimate fibres of emo- 
tion which quiver when a Wallenstein (the great com- 
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mander laid by) prays his house-child, Max Piccolo- 
mini, not to go from him; or when a Thekla bears 
up bravely while the fate of her lover is told to her; 
there was, on the present occasion, so much of the 
Cambyses’ vein in the ranting of the great personages, 
that the most implicit (English) faith,and the quickest 
sympathy, must have felt themselves at fault. The 
Germans, however, wept a good deal. The mise en 
sedne was sumptuous, without being distracting—the 
Emperor Charles, in particular, was capitally “got 
up”—and, as was fitting in this stronghold of painters, 
particular care had been taken authentically to 
“ present” Lucas Kranach, who was introduced in 
attendance on his imprisoned master, John Frederick, 
Elector of Saxony. 

Three years’ work at Munich has made great and 
important changes in the place. The Ludwig-Strasse 
wears now somewhat of a finished appearance—an 
arcade at the end closing the perspective, with three 
Byzantinearches, and a couple of statues of marshals, 
as yet covered up from public curiosity. But now that 
completion warrants judgment, the unmistakeable 
flatness of the long vista, as an architectural compo- 
sition, becomes tiresomely evident. Huge square 
blocks of building pierced with windows, devoid of 
frieze or cornice, however respectable when simply 
considered, produce, by repetition, an effect at once 
tame and oppressive. A like objection may be ad- 
vanced to the details of decoration—the foliage of the 
capitals—the arabesque borders which run round the 
arches of the Marshal’s Hall aforesaid. Nota form, 
not a pattern seizes the eye like the simple string-and- 
billet Norman mouldings, or the bold leaf of the 
herba benedicta, which is to Gothic what the acan- 
thus wasto Corinthian architecture ; and should Time 
deal with the work according to his usual greedy 
plan of stone-devouring, ere twenty years are over 
much of the pride of King Louis’s heart may be ina 
state little more sightly than the porous rock of a 
grotto, or that dilapidated piece of shell-work under 
an arcade in the Old Palace. To increase the chances 
of such a consummation, the work here, I have been 
told, is generally unsubstantial. When I wasat Mu- 
nich three years since, there had been already as 
many roofs on the Glyptothek, or that building was 
slandered. 

The Ludwig’s Kirche, too, is now open; so that 
Herr Cornelius’s great fresco may be considered as 
fully and finally set in its frame. The building itself 
stands in the strange predicament of neither looking 
solemn enough for worship, nor sufficiently gay for 
the purposes of recreation; and it can, perhaps, only 
be classed in its right place by comparing it with 
contemporary modern efforts equally as pretentious— 
La Madeleine, of Paris, for instance. Perhaps you may 
admit, as a criticism, the question, * Can one build a 
Catholic church now-a-days ?” which would arise as I 
paced the gray marble pavement, and tried to mea- 
sure the polychromy of its transepts against that of the 
restored choir of St. Denis. Atall events, ifthey fail 
here, it is not for want of resolute attempt. Three 
years have also made a rich change in the interior of 
the barn-like Basilica of St. Boniface. The twelve 
fresco pictures on the clerestury wall, by Professor 
Hess and his pupils, are all but completed, and are 
now to be examined better than will be possible when 
the scatfulding is removed, and the eye cast upward is 
distracted by the bice, and gold, and green, and 
scarlet which surround them. In my poor judgment 
—not forgetting the Barbarossa room in the Fest- 
bau—these are by much the best efforts of the Munich 
frescanti. ‘Che subjects are from the life and works 
of St. Boniface; and wherever the composition admits 
of quietism and devotional feeling, the artist has 
proved strong enough for his task. The embarkation 
of the young Monk, by Hess himself, is perhaps the 
best: and the group on the shore, for chastity of design 
and skilful combination, would puzzle most of our 
cartoon-men to equal it. But in all there is an edi- 
fying completeness—sure sign, that if the painter has 
failed, it is not for want of respect for his subject or 
his art. In the more stormy compositions, such as 
the martyrdom of the Saint, I was struck by the 
harsh, angular management of the lines. This I have 
remarked in other famous German pictures—the 
well-known * Egmont and Clirchen,’ in the Palace 
(a scene where sweetness and grace were eminently 
wanted )—and even in Lessing’s ‘ Huss,’ in the Stadel 
Museum, at Frankfort, I do not remember being 


thus arrested by the carpentry of the composition 
even in the most violent designs of those masters of 
the extraordinary in attitude, Rubens and Tintoretto, 
The manipulation of these Basilica frescoes is perfect. 
It is evident—especially on comparing them with the 
earlier efforts to be seen here—that the painters can 
now do what they like with their material—that where 
their flesh partakes of the jonquil (not to outrage your 
correspondent, who could not understand what the 
“lilies and roses” in the Westminster exhibition 
meant) it is because the artist intended it should do 
so, and not from any incapacity on his partto paint red, 
white, or bloom-colour. The delicacy of some of the 
tones—entirely free from meretriciousness or mea- 
greness—is, in this point of view, satisfactory, though 
I question how far it is legitimate ; while, again, suf- 
ficient force is attained in the shadows, without exag- 
geration or theatrical effect. The singular progress 
| (to my thinking) evidenced in these frescoes, would 
| be well taken to heart by some of our exhibitors, who 
| fancy they are on the threshold of perfection, after 
a summer's experiment, whereas, here may be seen 
what it has required some twenty years’ of undis- 
turbed labour and practice to produce. 

Meanwhile, Good Luck grant, that while riding such 
hobbies as his Valhallas, Basilicas, and huge Bava- 
rias for the Theresien Wiese with that intense pre- 
occupation which alone could bring him to the desired 
goal—the country’s finances considered—King Louis 
may keep his eyes sufficiently fixed on those common- 
places which nourish and educate a people, while 
pictures and churches can but enchant or teach 
those in easy circumstances! Rumours of army discon- 
tents, reminiscences of popular tumults caused by arise 
in the price of beer, are flying about, and His Majesty 
was advised, by his medical attendants, not to en- 
danger himself at the Volksfest, which began to-day. 
But “ these be church matters” above my handling; 
neither does the horse-race I havé just witnessed — 
however whimsically memorable—concern either Art, 
Science, or Literature; so I had, perhaps, better 
close these hasty notes on progress in German drama 
and Bavarian fresco-painting. 








OUR WEEKLY GoOssiIP. 

Lady Georgiana Wolff has made a communication 
to the President of the Stoddart and Conolly fund, 
which may help to guide the public interested in her 
husband’s fate through the maze of conflicting report 
to which we adverted last week. Lady Georgiana 
states, that she has letters from Dr. Wolff dated the 
29th of July, aud in August,—the particular day of 
the latter month not being specilied,—and also from 
the Persian ambassador at the court of Bokhara, 
translated into English by the favour of Col. Shiel. 
The Rev. Doctor says therein, that he expects to 
leave Bokhara in a few days; and had received a 
present from the Ameer of a horse, a silver bridle, a 
robe of honour, and 90 ducats,—but had not yet had 
his audience of leave. The Persian ambassador, in 
a letter dated the 23rd of July, states, that he ex- 
pected to bring Dr. Wolff away in about eight days. 
The manifesto to the Sovereigns of Europe which we 
published last week, assumes to be dated on the 1st 
of August, a few days only subsequent to the date of 
these respective letters; and previously to the further 
communication of which Lady Georgiana states 
herself to be in possession. The doubt which we 
hinted of its authenticity, seems therefore confirmed. 
The document in question certainly bears the cha- 
racter of Dr. Wolff’s style ;—but, as communications 
so direct and authentic as the above, of course dis- 
credit all statements which are at variance with 
them, the inference is, that either that address is 
a forgery, or that there is some error in its date, 
communicating a false view of the Doctor's present 
position. 

We have received the following letter from the 
Secretary to Christ’s Hospital, in answer to our 
inquiries, relative to Hetherington’s charity for the 
blind (ante, p. 926) :— 

As the Clerk of Christ’s Hospital, in which capacity my 
name appears at the foot of the advertisement of the Rev. 
William Hetherington’s Charity to the Blind, which is com- 
mented upon in your Paper of Saturday, the 12th instant, 
under the head of ‘* Our Weekly Gossip,” allow me to in- 
form you, in reply to your remarks and inquiries on the 
subject of that Charity, that the fund now at the disposal of 
the ‘Trustees, amounting to more than 6,000/. per annum, is 
actually distributed by them, in annuities of 10/. each, to 
upwards of 600 Blind Persons, all possessing the qualifica- 








tions described in the advertisement alluded to: ti 
whole annual income of the Charity, from its establishment 
in 1774 to the present time, has been distributed in like 
manner, year by year, and, consequently, the fund has not 
been increased by ‘* the money feeding itself, and the charity 
lying idle” ; but that it has been raised to its present amount 
by the munificent additions made to it by deed of gift, and 
by will, as expressly stated in the advertisement; and that 
the number of vacancies in the annuities, from deaths and 
other causes, and the number of qualified candidates to fill 
those vacancies, in each of the last three years, were Te- 
spectively as follows—viz. : . 
in 1841 85 Vacancies, and 231 Candidates, 

1842 83 ditto and 2il ditto. 
1843 78 ditto and 227 ditto, 

From this statement, it is evident that, far from finding any 
difficulty in distributing the funds of the Charity within the 
limits prescribed by the donors, the trustees ha 
the means of granting relief to one-third of th 
for its benefits. Tam, &e. 
Christ’s Hospital, 21st Oct. 1844. 
This answer, so far as regards the operations of the 
charity in question, is complete; and we are glad 
that our remarks have elicited a testimony so direct 
to the extent of its usefulness, and shall be still more 
so if they call public attention to a subject on which 
we are really in need of some further information 
ourselves. We need hardly say that our surprise ig 
only increased by the statements in Mr. Trollope’s 
letter. Six hundred persons are found to receive the 
continual benefits of this charity, within a field so 
narrowed by restrictions as apparently to exclude 
the great mass of cases, and embrace little more than 
a unit in the sum total of the blind! Upwards of 
two hundred and twenty candidates, on an average 
of the last three years, are furnished by a class thus 
strictly limited, as annual candidates for the bene- 
volence of the institution:—and, with a fund of 
6,000. a year to distribute, the trustees can minister 
to scarcely more than one-third of the sufferers 
who appeal to them from within the close con- 
fines of this qualification! This, too, without any 
reference to the various institutions for the relief of 
the blind, existing in many other parts of England— 
and which must absorb a certain proportion of the 
subjects answering to the Rev. Mr. Hetherington’s de- 
finition! Again, we ask what are the statistics of blind- 
ness, forthe whole of the kingdom?—and how és it that 
this calamity is not a more familiar sorrew in our 
daily path? Nothing in our own experience had 
prepared us for figures like these—and this was our 
sole reason for questioning the activity of the charity. 
We can perceive nothing in any of the limitations 
by which its distribution is directed—unless it be in 
that one which prescribes sixty-one years as the 
minimum of age—which should have the effect of 
raising the average of blindness within their particu- 
lar definitions. On the contrary, many of the classes 


ave scarcely 
t the applicants 
Go. TKOLLopg, 


| are expressly excluded from the benefits of this instite- 
| tion in whose numbers the rate of the calamity might 


be expected to be greatest—soldiers and sailors, for 
instance, who have suffered from long exposuse to a 
burning climate,—and operatives engaged in trades 
notoriously destructive of the nerves of sight. We 
should be obliged to any correspondent who would 
furnish us with some account of this matter—the re- 
lative proportion of the blind to the entire population 
—the relation of numbers to age, and other leading 
conditions of the question—or who could refer us to 
some statistical table, from which we might extract 
the information for ourselves. 

Amongst the copious materials for a history of 
itself, which the present age furnishes to the future 
—whence the distant historian of modern times may 
draw so many resources wanting to the modern 
historian of antiquity—it has been remarked, that 
the advertising columns of our daily Papers, skil- 
fully read, might, alone, furnish a complete repre- 
sentation of the manners, habits, occupations and 
conditions of the people of whom they report. The 
skilful reading is, however, a very necessary condition 
of the proposition; and the puzzled historian who 
adopts it, will find it advisable to correct anid settle 
his impressions by reference to some authorities. more 
precise and less contradictory. The historian ot 
England for the Year of Grace 1844, who shall rely 
too implicitly on such uncertain reporters, will be 
very apt to hand us down to posterity as a people of 
most warlike temperament, and great mechanical 
and enginecring contrivance principally expended. 
in the manufacture of instruments of destruction. 
Rockets and torpedoes, short and long ranges, shells: 
and infernal machines of all kinds, will scarcely om 
vey the notion of an age whose policy is peace, ane 
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whose grand discovery is the economy of the pro- 
tocol. Among other terrific manifestations of the 
times, the attention of the public is solicited, by a 
company calling itself “The Society of Practical 
Science and Noble Science of Warfare,” to Mulgrave 
House, Fulham; where a “Series of Experiments 
in Warfare” is proposed for its entertainment and 
edification. Invisible bomb-shells, of unseen ignition 
_bomb-shells that ignite visibly, but explode at the 
first, second, or third time of striking, according to 
the desire of the Company—non-recoil cannon, that 
anybody may fire without danger (no objection, it 
js observed, to supply the Navy)—self-exploding 
rockets, without sticks, that are to burst the moment 
they touch their object—similar rockets, of more 
deliberation, that will explode at a time named by 
any gentleman present—hand-rockets, to be thrown 
from the mast-heads of ships, to the annihilation of 
pirates—ditto rockets which will explode upon being 
thrown into water if the company express a wish to 
that effect—and “exploding rockets of cannon,” 
which “can be manufactured to a tremendous 
power, and be fired from a cannon of any calibre” — 
figure in the programme. Visions of the coming 
extinction of the species disturb the reading of an 
advertisement like this: and the wonder of the remote 
historian who commits himself to such gunpowder- 
records will be, that there isa posterity to hear—and 
that he is one of it, to tell—the story of such an 
age. It is a great relief to come, an inch or two 
down in the same column, upon another adver- 
tisement,—calculated to a great extent to neutralize 
the terrors of the former, and which may account to 
the paulo-post-futurum writer for his own existence. 
A philosopher, of a genius more beneficent, there 
announces a discovery, which in part accomplishes 
the haunting wish of ages—solving that secret, to 
come at which many a midnight furnace blazed 
through the dark ages, and many a lamp of life was 
wasted in the vain labour to compose the oil which 
was to keep it burning for ever. The discovery in 
question is one “ by which certain serious affections 
and sudden death may be effectually prevented.” 
Death, then, is at length conquered, in one of his 
most fearful modes of operation; and the advertiser 
has but to carry his discovery a step further—by some 
chemical combination to obliterate the word sudden 
from his proposition—and the dream of ages is real- 
ized! Meantime, his discovery, in its present extent, 
seems expressly directed against that class of “ winged 
deaths” which the bullet brings; and unless the 
“Society of the Noble Science of Warfare” can buy 
up, and suppress, his secret, they are labouring and 
exhibiting in vain. All their life-destroying engines 
are to be seen, as they announce, at the reasonable 
price of five shillings;—but it would cost us some- 
thing more to attend,—because we should take a 
bottle of the new Elixir vite in our pockets. 

The Inverness Courier states, that * Thomas Camp- 
bell has left among his papers a memoir of his own 
life, a number of letters, and some unpublished 
pieces of poetry,” and that “these are now in the 
possession of his friend, Dr. Beattie.” 

We have toannounce the recent death, in London, 
of Mrs. Henry Siddons, better known in the circles of 
Edinburgh, than our own, as having been long the 
leading actress of its theatre: but wherever known 
beloved, fur her extraordinary worth and amiability. 

The West-India papers have brought intelligence 
of an earthquake which has been felt in several of 
the islands, including St. Vincent's, Trinidad, Gren- 
ada, and British Guiana. No mischief is yet known 
to have been done; but at Trinidad, the shock is 
described as having been the severest which has been 
felt there since 1825. At Guiana, the phenomena 
which preceded the convulsion itself are thus de- 
scribed: A strong westerly, or land wind, trans- 
mitting the most unpleasant sensations through the 
bones of the invalid, prevailed until about sunset. 
After dark, a vehement tempest of thunder and 
lightning came on. Every other minute, the horizon 
was one blaze of blue light of intense brillianey, 
which cast an‘unearthly aspect over the be-lated way- 
farers in the streets, anxious to gain the shelter of 
the humblest home. Calms succeeded, separated 
from each other by light, variable and warm gusts of 
wind, After the moon had risen, the squalid face of 
nature indicated a distempered condition. The lux- 
unant boughs of our intertropical trees drooped 





heavily. Had the brute creation been awake, it was 
just such a season as would have overwhelmed them 
with instinctive dread of some unknown calamity 
near at hand. In different parts of the town, some 
watch-dogs howled mournfully. This is no over- 
wrought description. We detail what multitudes 
witnessed, who were unable to enjoy their wonted 
repose during those hours of anticipated horror. 
About half-past three o’clock in the morning, the 
earthquake occurred.” The singular state of elec- 
trical disturbance which has been registered for many 
months past, has prepared the mind for reports of 
phenomena like this, and created the apprehension 
of calamity, which in this case has been happily avert- 
ed.—The American mail brings the afflicting intelli- 
gence from New Orleans, of the utter destruction of 
the town of Matamoras, by a hurricane. 
Isola Bella, Oct. 6th, 1844. 

Our private letters from Milan state that the 
scientific meeting went off most brilliantly, and more 
strangers were seen at Milan, than on any other occa- 
sion since the coronation. During the fifteen days 
which it lasted, Milan was a continued scene of bustle 
and festivity. ‘The number of members inscribed on 
the list of Savans, was 1,159, besides 2,000 amateurs, 
who enjoyed the privilege of being present at the 
meetings. A great deal of good work was done. The 
Viceroy invited a certain number of Savans to the 
Palace, Count Borromeo maintained a princely hos- 
pitality, having, nearly every day, forty members at 
his table. A table d’héte, where five hundred persons 
sat down daily, was provided by the municipality, at 
a moderate charge; conversazione rooms were opened 
every evening, and every kind of attention was 
heaped upon the members. Tie Geological Section 
was very strong. Von Buch, notwithstanding his 
advanced age, took a most active part in every 
discussion, and it was quite delightful to see how much 
he enjoyed his visit. Of our countrymen there were 
present Lord Northampton, Lord de Mauley, Sir 
Robert Inglis, Dr. Roget. The number of passports 
that went through the police office during the fort- 
night, was 34,000. Every hotel was crammed. 

The booksellers of Frankfort and Stuttgardt have 
assembled at Heidelberg, for the purpose of confer- 
ring as to the measures to be adopted for freeing 
themselves from the sort of sovereignty exercised by 
the booksellers of Leipsic over the publishing trade 
of Germany. They intend, it is said, to select Frank- 
fort or Stuttgardt as the central depot for their publi- 
cations; and to have in both towns commission-houses 
where the trade can immediately supply themselves. 
This measure involves a very serious attack upon the 
prosperity of Leipsic.—which, as our readers know, 
has long had a sort of monopoly of supplying the 
different booksellers scattered throughout Germany. 


The Congress of Orientalists sitting at Dresden has 
been momentarily troubled by an incident, whose 
ultimate effect, however, has only been to mark more 
strongly the improved tone of toleration spreading 
through Germany. Three members of the assembly 
are Rabbins ; and Professor Weber, of Bremen, the 
only remaining town in Germany which excludes 
the Jews, had the taste to indulge in some pleasantries 
pointed at that people. The other Christian mem- 
bers of the assembly, forty-two in number, rose to a 
man; and Herr Thiersch, the celebrated linguist, 
in their name rebuked the Professor for his intro- 
duction of religious distinctions into a society purely 
scientific in its purposes. Herr Weber was refused 
the opportunity of reply, by the President; who de- 
cided, amidst the applause of the meeting, that the 
affair should terminate with the just remarks of Herr 
Thiersch,—and the discomfited Professor left the 
assembly. A few minutes afterwards, a letter was 
delivered to the President, in which Professor Weber 
disclaimed the intention of offending the Hebrew 
members, and retracted such words as might bear 
that construction; but he did not again appear at 
the Congress, and shortly afterwards quitted Dresden. 


At Stockholm, one of those exhibitions of the pro- 
ducts of the national manufactures, which are a 
remarkable feature of the times, has been opened in 
the Palace of H.R.H. Prince Gustavus; and colossal 
statues, in marble, of the Swedish Kings, Gustavus 
II., Charles X., Charles XI., Charles XII., Charles 
XIIL, and Charles XIV., executed at Rome, by 
two Swedish sculptors, Messrs. Bystrom and Fogel- 





berg, pupils of ‘Thorwaldsen—have been erected in 
the Throne-room of the royal residence.—From 
Rome, we learn that a committee is engaged in con- 
ducting the erection of a monument, in that capital, 
to the memory of Tasso, to which the King of the 
French has subscribed 1,000 fr.:—and from Lau- 
sanne, that a monument to Laharpe was inaugurated, 
in his native town of Rolle, in the Canton de Vaud, 
in the presence of deputations from the principal of 
the other cantons, on the 28th ult. 

A special Order of Merit is to be created, for 
such manufacturers as shall distinguish themselves 
at next year’s Exposition in Vienna—which order is 
to confer the personal privileges of nobility. Medals 
of gold, silver and bronze will be also distributed. 

The Revue de Paris mentions, on the authority of 
a letter from Basle, that an engineer of eminence 
has been commissioned to examine into the practi- 
cability of a railway from that town to Olten, across 
ihe Jura,—with branches to Zurich, Lucerne, and 
Soleure. 

The same paper states that Taglioni has signed an 
agreement with a speculator from New York, Mr. 
Trenk,—by which she engages to accompany him 
to America, and play at all the States and on all the 
theatres which he shall appoint. Mr. Trenk is to 
pay all travelling and other expenses, and share the 
produce with Mdlle. 'T'aglionii—guaranteeing to her 
only a minimum benetit of 5,000/. So great is the 
desire to see the Taglioni beyond the Atlantic, that 
the American is thought to have made an excellent 
bargain.—An American paper states that Macready 
has cleared by his professional labours in that country, 
after all deductions, between 50 and 60,000 dollars ; 
and boasts that he has invested a portion of his re- 
ceipts in the Ohio 5 per cents,—from whence the 
editor draws the consolatory assurance that talent is 
still appreciated, and so are the American funds. 

From Paris we learn that an English company 
will divide the nights of the coming winter, at the 
Théatre Veutadour, with the Italians. Macready 
and Miss Helen Faucit are announced to appear 
on the 25th of November in Shakspeare’s Othello. 
We hear also that a new circus, to be called the 
Hippodrome, is about to be erected in that capital, 
beyond the Barriére de I’ Etoile,—and placed under 
the direction of Messrs, Ferdinand Laloue and Victor 
Franconi. In its arrangements, and the character of its 
performances, it will recall, as its programme states, 
the ancient Roman circus. We do not hear of lion- 
fights, nor combats of gladiators ; but there are to be 
horse, chariot, and foot-races, triumphal marches, &e. 
The works are to commence in January,—and will, it 
is said, be finished in the month of April. The building 
will accommodate from 10,000 to 12,600 spectators. 
The arena will be open to the sky ;—the spectators, 
assembled in amphithcatres at the two extremities, 
and in galleries at the two sides, will, however, be 
sheltered from the sun and rain,—and the perfor- 
mances will take place between the hours of three 
and five in the afternoon.—Among publications in 
the same capital, we notice that of the ‘ Fables of 
Babrius,’ after the manuscript discovered in the 
Convent of Mount Athos, by M. Minoide Minas,— 
intrusted to M. Boissonade for the purpose, by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, M. Villemain. The 
Greck text is accompanied by a Latin translation, 
and illustrated by notes. 

The Augsburgh Gazette states that, on the 4th ult., 
Donizetti's opera of Lucrezia Borgia was performed 
at the Rossini theatre of Leghorn,—Prince Charles 
Poniatowski playing the part of the Duke of Fer- 
rara, the Princess Eliza Poniatowski that of Lucrezia, 
and Signora Corinna Nanni, by birth Corinna Luigi, 
that of Matteo Orsini. The choruses were composed 
of persons in the highest ranks of society ; and the 
performance was for the benefit of the Asili infantili 
di Carita, On the 7th the opera was repeated, with 
the same cast; and an inscription on marble records 
the fact io posterity. 





GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
The TWO PICTURES now exhibiting represent the Interior of the 
Abbey Church of St. Quen, at Rouen; and an Exterior View of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. Both Pictures are — by 
M. Renoux, and exhibit various novel effects of light and shade,— 
Open irom Ten till Five. 








MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Fai, Botanical Society, 8. 
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MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Oct. 7.—M. Arago 
made a communication from MM. Laugier and Mau- 
vais relative to the comet recently discovered at 
Rome. These gentlemen having been forcibly 
struck with the analogy between this comet and that 
observed by Tycho Brahe, in 1585, applied them- 
selyes to new observations, the result of which has 
convinced them that this is the same comet.—M. 
Bessel made another communication respecting the 
motion of Sirius and Procion. This motion, he says, 
can be explained by no other hypothesis than that of 
their revolving round an obscure star.—M. Arago 
announced the receipt of a barometer by M. Kuppa, 
of Russia, which possesses, he says, great advantages 
in point of correctness and power over any that has 
hitherto been made.—M. Beautemps Beaupré pre- 
sented the sixth and last part of his work on the 
western and northern coasts of France. It contains 
more than 500 plans, charts, and views.—M. Ballard 








read a paper on the means of extracting from sea- 
water the sulphates of soda and potass in sufficient 
quantity for all the purposes of commerce, without 
having recourse to the present expensive process. 
Hitherto it has been found impracticable to obtain 
the sulphate of soda from sea-water in abundance ; 
but M. Ballard has been able, from an evaporating 
surface of 200 hectares (about 500 English acres,) to 
obtain 2,500,000 kilogrammes in one year. We 
extract from the paper of M. Ballard, showing the 
causes which have hitherto prevented such results, 
and his means of remedy :—* When two salts differ 
in their acid and their basis, and a double decompo- 
sition is possible, the presence of the first may favour 
the solubility of the second. When these two salts 
have, on the contrary, the same acid and the same 
basis, and the double decomposition is no longer 
possible, the same phenomenon does not take place. 
The solubility of one of the salts is diminished by 
the presence of the other, except in the case of the 
formation of a double salt. ‘Thus, the hydrochlorate 
of magnesia impedes the solubility of sea-salt, 
becauseit is an hydrochlorate, and that of thesulphate 
of magnesia, because it is a salt of magnesia. It 
favours, on the contrary, the solubility of sulphate 
of soda, because probably, in this case, the double 
decomposition takes place. The solubility of the 
sulphate of soda is even diminished by the presence 
of the sea-salt, because it is a salt of soda. The 
solution of the problem is simple. Since the hydro- 
chlorate of magnesia impedes the solubility of the 
sulphate of magnesia, and the chlorurate of sodium, 
between which the decomposition is to be effected, 
and, on the contrary, favours the solubility of the 
sulphate of soda to be precipitated, it must be driven 
off. Since sea-salt impedes the solubility of sulphate 
of soda, and favours the precipitation of the pro- 
duct to be isolated, a further quantity must be added. 
To extract from the water the sulphate of magnesia, 
to eliminate the chlorurate of magnesia, and to add 
sea-salt in excess, such is the process to be carried on.” 
M. Ballard adds that the sulphate of soda thus 
obtained is hydrated, but pure; it does not contain 
sulphate of magnesia, and is free from the excess of 
acid and the proportions of iron which are frequently 
found in the sulphate of soda of commerce. 

Pneumatic Marine Preserver.—We extract tlie 
following paragraph from the letter of a correspondent 
to the Times:—“ There is a plan now before the 
government, called ‘the Pneumatic Marine Pre- 
server,’ for making every description of ‘boat,’ a 
*life-bout,’ without breaking the stowage, or inter- 
fering with shape, build, or nautical appearance, 
—or rendering the boat fitted, in the slightest degree 
Jess useful for the purposes for which ships’ boats 
are intended.” 

An Iron Life-boat.—Aout twelve months ago a 
subscription was raised at Havre for the construction 
of an iron life-boat. This boat being finished, was 


a short time ago submitted to trial in the presence of 


a committee appointed for the purpose, who declared 
it to be perfect ; and, consequently, it is now placed 
at the port for service, in case of need. 
cast-iron sheets, is 26 feet 3 inches in length, and 
5 feet 3 inchesin breadth. The reservoir of air is 
divided into three compartments, perfectly distinct 
from each other, so that any accident happening to 
one of them would not destroy its buoyancy. Self- 
acting valves let in or out such« uantities of air as 


It is built of 


may be required to preserve its equilibrium, according 
to the weight with which it may be charged, and, by 
means of a water-proof cloth, so arranged as not to 
confine the motions of the rowers, excludes the possi- 
bility of its being swamped by shipping water.— 
Times. 





FOURTEENTU MEETING OF THE BRITISIT ASSOCTA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


From our own Correspondents. 
i 





WEDNESDAY, OCT. 2. 
Section AA—MATHEMATICAL AND PILYSICAL 
SCIENCE, 

The Astronomer Roya commenced the pro- 
ceedings by giving an account of the state of the re- 
ductions of the Planetary and Lunar Observations 
made at Greenwich. He announced that the plane- 
tary observations had been reduced by the aid of the 
best tables, and their places deduced and compared 
with those given in Bessel’s tables; and this portion 
was complete. The reduction and comparison of 
the lunar observations, the superintendence of 
which had also fallen on himself, had been com- 
menced more lately: and this he characterized 
as by far the most important astronomical work 
which had been for many years undertaken. Da- 
moiscau’s tables had been used. In them, the cen- 
tijournal division of the circle was introduced, which 
afforded much facility in the calculations, and thus 
the observations reduced by the aid of the best 
lunar theory would be compared with the best 
tables extant. A few months would now complete 
the calculations; but the printing had not yet com- 
menced. Jourteen computers were constantly en- 
gaged upon them; and by certain improvements 
which he had introduced into the methods of com- 
puting, such as discarding the use of the negative 
sign altogether, by increasing the quantities from 
which they could result by a constant number, 
generally 100, he had been able, in many instances, 
to avail himself of the assistance of the boys of the 
national school as computers, and thus saved the 
heavy expense of the more experienced persons. 
The lunar observations reduced, amounted to about 
9000; and the computations were made in duplicate, 
for the purpose of detecting errors. 


the 22nd of June 1842, they had all their observers 
at the several stations, and the observations were 
continued day and night for full two months Viz 

until the 26th of August. He need scarcely say, 
that there were four critical phenomena or periods, 
each twenty-four hours, to be noted carefully, viz, 
the instants of cach of the two high waters, and the 
instants of each of the intervening low waters, and 
although the seascn was chosen, so that the nights 
should be short, yet one at least of these four critical 
phenomena must occur in the night: as it would 

therefore, be too laborious to record at sufficiently 
close intervals during the entire twenty-four hours 

the orders given to the observers were to be at their 
posts at least half an hour before by any possibility 
each of these four states of the tide could oceur, and 
then to record every five minutes the actual height, and 
to continue the registrations until the tide had taken 
a decided turn. At some of the stations, however 
the observations were made continuously during the 
twenty-four hours; to one of them, Courtown, he 
should have to direct particular attention. The 
researches of Prof. Whewell and of Sir John Lub- 
bock had rendered a close attention to the diurnal 
and semi-diurnal inequalities of the tides a matter 
of interest. One of the earliest and most imme- 
diate results of these systematized observations was, 
that the high tide was found to be simultaneous 
along the entire western and south-western coasts, 
It was also simultaneous along the eastern coast, 
but, strange to say, with a jump of no less than six 
hours between these two clearly defined times of 
high water: so that they were met in the first stage 
of their speculations by the fact, that there was a dif- 
ference of no less than six hours between the time of 
high water at Skibbereen and at Dublin. This was, 
for a time, a puzzle; but from it might be inferred 
what they afterwards found verified by the observa- 
tions at Courtown, that a node, or place of no tide, 
must occur at some intervening place. The obser- 
vations have been grouped and discussed by the 
new mode pointed out by him in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1842, in which the heights were 
expressed as a function of the times by the following 
formula: L=A+B. sin 0+C. sin (2 0+c)+D. sin 
(3 0+d)+ &c. By this method, about 1400 
individual tides, observed at all the stations, had 





The Astronomer Roya then gave an account 
of the results of the Tide Observations on the coast 
of Ireland.—He introduced the subject by stating, 
that during the Ordnance survey, it hadbeen desired 
to fix upon a datum plane, and that at first it was 
intended to assume the level of low water at spring 
tides as that datum. But the researches of Dr. 
Whewell having shown that level not to be invari- 
able, Colonel Colby became desirous of ascertain- 
ing whether one invariable and certain datum 
plane could be obtained. Vor the determination 
of this, Ireland seemed to present peculiar facilities ; 
for, during the Ordnance survey, ithad been levelled 
from shore to shore, not only longitudinally, but 
also across, in lines as nearly parallel as could be 
accomplished; the result of which was, that round 
the entire coast many points were marked where 
the relative level to one common point, the sill of 
one of the dock gates in Dublin, were known cer- 
tainly, to within a very few inches. It was, there- 
fore, resolved to observe, simultaneously, and for a 
considerable period, the tides round the entire coast, 
in order toascertain whether, from their phenomena, 
such a certainand readily determinable datum plane 
could be deduced. In these observations, besides 
having all the measures of height reduced to this 
one common standard, it was also determined that 
all the observers should be furnished with chrono- 
meters set to one common time, viz. mean time at 
the Greenwich Observatory. The first peculiarity 
observable was, that while the south-western and 
western coast was quite open and exposed to the 
Atlantic, the north-eastern and eastern coasts were, 
on the contrary, quite embayed, and in particular 
as the channel became very narrow between Do- 
naghadee and Portpatrick, and indeed the entire 
Scotch coast to the Mull of Kintyre, they were pre- 
pared for, and found, much irregularity and jcon- 
fusion of the tides on the north-east coast. He 
need not then particularize all the motives which 
swayed them, but state generally that twenty-two 
stations round the coast were fixed upon, On 





been discussed. From this discussion, it appeared 
that the great tide wave was two days old when 
it reached Ireland, and that the solar effect 
exerted in raising the water, was about one- 
third of that of the moon, if the deductions 
were made from the tides of the more open western 
and south-western parts of the coast; while the 
inferences deduced from those of the north- 
eastern coast, would make it only the one-sixth of 
the lunar influence. This difference doubtless arose 
from the irregularities observed in the tides of the 
north-eastern coast, for which they found a ready 
explanation in the enormous amount of the semi- 
diurnal inequality which there manifested itself: 
the semi-menstrual inequality was also found to be 
considerable there. Another remarkable and un- 
expected irregularity also resulted from these dis- 
cussions: which was a difference of no less than 
one foot between the mean heights of the tides of 
the western and southern, and the north-eastern 
coasts ; the mean heights of the tides, or values of A, 
in the preceding formula, being one foot greater forthe 
north-eastern than for the south-western stations: 
and this fact afforded the most demonstrative proof 
of the accuracy of the observers, for while it mani- 
| fested itself most distinctly at cach of the stations 
in going round the coast, its amount and the law 
of its variations were so consistent, as to render it 
absolutely impossible that it could have resulted 
from careless observations. He then directed 
attention to the Courtown station, stating that at 
the commencement of their labours here the ob- 
servers had found it impossible to comply with the 
instructions which had been furnished to them, for 
they found that they could not, by any diligence, 
anticipate the times of high or of low water by half 
an hour, or even an hour. The result was, that of 
themselves they adopted the prudent course of 
giving up any attempt at such anticipation, and 
observed the height of the tide every five minutes 
throughout the twenty-four hours. This was 4 
fortunate circumstance, for in consequence of being 
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in possession of these, almost continuous observa- 
tions for such a period, he had been able to make 
out the law; which, under other circumstances, 
might have long continued to perplex. It was 
found that tides very small in their actual amount, 
sometimes not more than a few inches, but very 
numerous, were continually succeeding each other 
at irregular intervals; and this was very clearly 
traced to the influence of the relatively largeamount 
of the solar tide; which modified, what might be 
considered the true tide of the place, very differently 
according as it arrived at the place an hour or two 
before, or an hour or two after the coming of the 
sun to the meridian. The Astronomer Royal said 
that he was preparing a detailed account of these 
observations; and he closed by saying, that in refer- 
ence to the object for which they had been chiefly 
undertaken, it was now obvious that no fixed plane 
sufficiently determinate for engineering purposes, 
could be deduced from the phenomena of the tides ; 
at least those observed on the coast of our island or 
continental seas. 


‘On the Curves of Annual Temperature at York,’ 
by Prof. Puttitips.—The author stated that the data 
which he had collected extended over long periods, 
one series including twenty- five years’ registration of 
the barometer, thermometer, and ancient hygro- 
meter, and that they had been so far discussed as 
to give interesting results, and that on a future 
occasion, he hoped to present the complete analysis 
and inferences, 

Mr. Scorr Russeit then, on the part of Sir 
Thos. Rrisbane and himself, gave a final report ‘On 
the Tides of the East Coast of Scotland.’—The 
discussion of the observations was now complete, 
and they were ready for publication. The chief 
part of the results had been reported last year, but 
there remained a few interesting points which had 
been brought out by the recent discussions. The 
chief of these was the determination of the diurnal 
inequality in the time of high water, a pheno- 
menon which, as stated by Mr. Lubbock, has not 
been discovered on our coasts. This inequality 
had been manifested in a very prominent form in 
these observations on the east coast of Scotland; 
and diagrams were exhibited, in which not only its 
existence was marked, but its magnitude was mea- 
sured,and was so great, that the time of high water 
of successive tides varied, with 25° of declination, 
as much as from 30 to 80 minutes from this cause, 
Tables were also given, showing its amount in 
various ports along the coast. He attributed the 
detection of this inequality, which had hitherto 
escaped notice, to the methods of observation 
which had been employed. His system was to | 
employ, instead of the mere observation of the 
height and time of still water, or the cessation of rise 
and the commencement of fall, a continuous series of 
observations every five minutes on time and height. 
This series was registered continuously night and 
day, and the observations were all laid down 
on ruled paper in a wave curve, from which the 
observations of time and height were deduced. 
It was the accuracy of the system of discussing 
individual wave curves, instead of mere observations 
of height and time, which had enabled him to detect | 
phenomena that had formerly escaped observation ; 

aud he was glad to find that Prof. Airy had recom- 
mended and adopted that method in his recent 
observations on the tides of Ireland. Another 
advantage which the method of observation and 
discussion of individual wave curves produced, was 
that tolerably correct tables, for the prediction of 
tides, might be formed from a very short series of 
observations. He had found Mr. Lubbock’s tables 
of the tides of Leith, deduced from many thousand 
observations, to be very accurate; and from them the 
tides of Leith were predicted so as to coincide exactly 
with the phenomena. But, by the method of obser- 
vation now mentioned, he had formed tables from 
a few weeks’ observations, which coincided quite as 
accurately with Mr. Lubbock’s tables as those 
With observation. He concluded by noticing an 
ingenious Self-Registering Tide Guage, invented 
by Mr. Wood, of Port Glasgow, which was so 
simple as to be constructed to register heights 
at a cost of two or three pounds, and to register 
time at a cost of ten pounds, He was happy to 








add, that tide guages of this kind were now being 
erected at Cork. 

‘On the Natureof the Sound Wave,’ by Mr. Scorr 
Russett.—He had determined the existence of 
certain orders of water-waves governed by diflerent 
laws, and it was necessary, for the explanation of 
the phenomena of sound, to determine to which of 
these orders it was analogous. It was generally 
supposed, that the sound wave was analogous to the 
waves formed by dropping a stone into the waters of 
a quiet pool. ‘These were waves of the second order. 
But his experiments had led him to suppose, that 
the sound wave was a wave of the first order analo- 
gous to the wave of translation in water. This de- 
termination would effect considerable change in our 
conception and explanation of the phenomena of 
sound at presentill understood. For example—the 
theory of the speaking-trumpet had been given in 
many opposite forms by different mathematicians. 
But it was found that the forms assigned by them 
were nearly opposite, while their effects were nearly 
identical. This was just what would result from 
the theory of the wave of the first order. But the 
whispering gallery was still more inexplicable on 
the ‘old theory; the dome of St. Paul’s was an 
instance—quite inexplicable on the old hypothesis, 
but his experiments upon it had proved, that the 
wave of sound did, in that ease, obey implicitly the 
laws of a wave of the first order, and on that theory 
its phenomena were completely explained. By 
considering the sound wave as a wave of the first 


order, it was now casy to determine the principles | 


on which buildings for speaking and hearing should 
be formed. 

‘On the Propagation of Waves in a Resisted 
Medium, with a new Explanation of the Diffusion 
and Absorption of Light, and other Optical Pheno- 


mena,’ by the Rev. M.O’ Brien.—The author notices | 


two different hypotheses which may be made re- 
specting the mode of action of the particles of a 
transparent medium on the vibrations of the ethereal 
fluid within it. The first, “ that the transparent sub- 
stance exerts upon each element of the ethereal fluid 
forees which depend simply upon the displacements 
of that element relatively to the contiguous particles 
of matter:’’ this will be so, when the amplitudes of 
the vibrations or maximum excursions of the 


elements from their positions of equilibrium are | 


extremely small relative to the intervals between the 
particles of the transparent substance. The second, 
“that the forces exerted by the transparent sub- 
stance upon any element of the ethereal fluid are 
of the same nature as the resistances experienced 
by a set of particles moving through a resisting 





medium, depending not upon the relative displace- 
ments, but upon the state of motion of the element. 
This will be the case when the amplitudes of the 
vibrations are large, compared with the intervals 
between the particles of the transparent substance. 
The author then proceeds to show that M. Cauchy's 
equations are founded upon assumptions equivalent 
to the first of these hypotheses: and gives reasons for 
not admitting it, stating that though the explanation 
thai author derives from dispersion is satisfactory, 
the explanation of absorption is really fallacious. 
He then proceeds to examine, mathematically, the 
consequences of the second hypothesis, which he 
conceives has not yet been taken up by any writer 
upon physical optics, and proceeds to show the pro- 
bability that it may be of much service in advancing 
the undulatory theory of light. 


*On the Summation of Infinite Series,’ by Mr. | 


Rawson.—This was a mode of combining the 
theorems of Laplace and Taylor in such a manner 
as to render series very rapidly convergent, so as 
greatly to facilitate the calculation of tables, and to 
render other arithmetical processes more conve- 
nient than at present—Mr. Hopckinson pointed 


out its important relations to some of the more | 


general processes of integration. 

‘On a singular Effect of the juxta-position of 
Certain Colours under particular circumstances,’ by 
Prof. WHratstone.—Having had his attention 
drawn to the fact, that a carpet worked with a small 
pattern in green and red, when illuminated with gas- 
light, if viewed carelessly, produced an effect upon 
the eye as if all the parts of the pattern were in 
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that in many of them the motion was perceptible, 
but in none so remarkably as in those in red and 
green; it appeared, also, to be necessary that the 
illumination should be gas-light, as the effect did 
not appear to manifest itself in daylight, at least in 
diffused daylight. He accounted for it by the eye 
retaining its sensibility for various colours during 
various lengths of time. 

Str Davip Brewsrer stated that he and Prof. 

Wheatstone had brought to York separate com- 
munications on this experiment, with specimens 
of the rug-work in which it is best exhibited, 
| Having seen Prof. Wheatstone’s specimens, he had 
been induced to limit his communication to a few 
observations on Prof. Wheatstone’s paper. When 
Sir D. Brewster came to York, he was not aware 
of the phenomena taking place with any other 
colour but red and green. Prof. Wheatstone had, 
however, shown him that red and blue answered 
equally well; and he had received letters from two 
ladies in Scotland, who had not only found that red 
and dlwe exhibited the phenomenon, but had both 
given the probable explanation of their doing so, 
by ascribing it to the b/ue becoming green in the 
yellow light of the candle. 

In order to give an explanation of what has 
been called by some the fluttering hearts, from 
one of the colours having the shape of hearts, Sir 
| D. Brewster mentioned an experiment for the 
purpose of showing, that any fixed object will 
appear to move on the ground upon whichit is fixed, 
when the light which illuminates it is constantly 
| changing its position and intensity. This experi- 
ment consists in moving a candle rapidly in all 
directions, in front of a statue. The varying 
| lights and shadows produce varying expressions, 
which give the appearance of life and motion 
in the features of the statue. Now, in the ease 
of the vibrating hearts, the mixture of the red 
and green, whether seen as direct or as accidental im- 
pressions, produces successions of light and shadow 
which give the appearance of motion to the figure 
upon the red or green ground, This effect is greatly 
increased by that remarkable property of oblique 
vision, in which the retina increases in sensibility 
as the point impressed is removed from the foramen 
cenirale. Hence when we look fixedly at one of the 
vibrating hearts, it nearly ceases to vibrate, while the 
others, which areseen obliquely, vibrate with greater 
distinctness. The phenomenon has been stated to be 
invisible in daylight; but Sir D. Brewster men- 
tioned that he had, that morning, found that it took 
place in daylight, provided the coloured surface was 
illuminated from a small hole in the shutter of a 
| dark room, The experiment, indeed, he found 

to fail even in candle light, if the illumination pro- 
ceeded from a great number of lights, or from a 
mass of light producing a quaquaversus illumination 
like that of the sky. He referred also to the effects 
produced by coloured glasses, and mentioned some 
| facts regarding the unequal absorption of the two 
colours, which, in drawing conclusions from such 
| experiments, required to be attended to. 
| ‘On the Double Square Representation of Prime 
| and Composite Numbers,’ by Prof. SyLvesTer.—He 
| first alluded to what had been done by the French 
| mathematicians; and then pointed out the manner 
| in which he thought numbers might be conceived 
| to be composed of squares; and concluded by 
mentioning some of the advantages which might 
| be expected from this mode of considering them, 

‘On the Accommodation of the Eye to Various 
Distances,’ by Str Davip Brewster. He com- 
menced by giving asketch of the opinions of several 
le in which the eye 


philosophers, as to the mode 
acquires its well-known power of accommodating 
itself to distinct vision at various distances, and 
| the experiments of Troughton and others, with a 
view to determine the question. He then stated 
| that he had ascertained a fact, which he considered 
to be one distinct step towards the desired explana- 
tion, although he must admit that he could not as 
yet satisfy his own mind with any of the explana- 
tions which he had given, nor as yet fully point out 
how the fact he was about to mention would aid in 
that explanation. This fact is, that if an object be 
so placed relatively to the eye as that it is not seen 





motion ; he was led to have several patterns worked | distinctly, distinct vision will be instantly acquired 


in yarious contrasted pairs of colours; and he found 


by directing attention to some intermediate object. 
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He was not prepared to say in what manner this 
produced the effect, but he was inclined to believe 
that it, as it were, compelled a kind of squinting 
view of the object to be taken. 

Prof. J. D. Forses observed, that he had for some 
time entertained an opinion as to the mode of adjust- 
ment of the eye for different focal distances, not 
open to the well known objections to all the theories 
hitherto proposed. According to this view, the 
crystalline lens is loosely suspended amidst fluids 
capable of conveying a uniform hydrostatic pressure 
to all parts of its surface. hat pressure results 
from a voluntary effuit felt by every person to be 
made when the focus of vision is suddenly changed, 
and which is exerted by the recéi muscles upon the 
exterior of the ball of the eye, and communicated 
to every particle of its contents. Such a pressure 
must tend to shorten the focal length of the crystal- 
line lens, which is well known to consist of a con- 
densed spheroidal nucleus, surrounded by soft 
gelatinous coats, which give it the lenticular form. 
Supposing these last to be the more compressible, 
it is evident that the vertical and horizontal 
diameters of the lens will be diminished by pres- 
sure, whilst the thickness of the lens in the direc- 
tion of the axis of vision, is likely to remain 
unchanged, or may even be increased ; which will 
manifestly increase the curvature of the refracting 
surfaces, and shorten the focus. 


The shaded part represents 
the dense nucleus: the dotted 
line the form of the lens under 
pressure. 





Sm Davin Brewster suggested that, perhaps, if 
he froze the lens when in the relaxed and when in 
the compressed state, he might then be better able 
to obtain the required movements. 

Sir Davip Brewster gave a verbal account of 
a series of experiments on the polarization of light by 
rough surfaces, and white dispersing surfaces. These 
experiments were made with one or more surfaces 
of ground glass having different degrees of rough- 
ness, and upon paper, snow, and white painted bodies. 
The state of polarization was ascertained by the po- 
lariscope with parallel bands, and its amount mea- 
sured with the polarimeter which he had invented 
for this purpose. In polarizing light, the atmo- 
sphere acts like a rough surface, and hence these 
experiments had an application to that new branch 
of optical meteorology. The degree of roughness in 
transparent bodies, was ascertained by observing the 
angle of reflection at which a small circular 
luminous disc, either disappeared or began to lose 
its distinctness of outline. The general effect of 
roughness of surface is to diminish the degree of 
polarization which would have been produced at 
the same angle by the surface when smooth. In 
the case of white dispersing bodies, the intromitted 
pencil, polarized by refraction, is again reflected, 
and more or less neutralizes the pencil, oppositely 
polarized by reflection. 

‘On a Theory of Quaternions,’ by Sin WILLIAM 
Hamitron. It had been found that by adopting 





a symbol i for the imaginary quantity, ./—1, the 
rigorous processes of algebra, as had been shown 
by Mr. Watson and others, led to results which 
admitted of real interpretations, such as composi- 
tions of linear motions and relations in one place. 
sy the adoption of two other imaginary symbols 
j and k, and assigning to them certain definitions or 
assumptions, which however are not purely arbi- 
trary, and for which, as well as for the assuming of 
the symbols themselves, the paper assigns reasons, 
combining them in a quaternion of the form 
Qeu+iatjythks 

the author states that he has established rules and 
theorems for the symbolic addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, involution, evolution, and 
logarithmation, of such quaternions ; has assigned 


this Calculus of Quaternions can deduce or express 
every theorem of spherical trigonometry; and 
almost every result of this calculus can reciprocally 
be so constructed as to suggest (and at the same 
time prove) a theorem of spherical trigonometry. 





TUESDAY. 
Szction C.—GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

‘On the Discovery of an Iron Nail in a Block of 
Kingoodie Stone, at Mylnefield, Perth.,—Mr. War- 
BURTON expressed his opinion that this, and many 
similar accounts, were as apocryphal as the alleged 
discovery of toads in solid masses of stone. 

‘On the relative Age and true Position of the 
Millstone Grit and Shale, in reference to the Car- 
boniferous System, in the British Penine Chain,’ 
by J. Rooxse.—The author states that all the 
highest elevations forming the watershed of the 
Penine Chain are composed of millstone grit and 
shale, whilst the valleys are occupied by carboni- 
ferous limestone, which he conceives was drifted 
in at a subsequent date, and alternates with a newer 
millstone grit, corresponding to the old and new 
red sandstones. This theory, which is entirely at 
variance with the researches of all geologists, the 
author explains by another theory of the origin of 
these formations by currents from the coast of 
Norway and the Irish Channel. 

‘On the Toadstones of Derbyshire,’ by J. 
A.tsor.—Mr. Alsop observes, that many mining 
operations have been recently made in Derbyshire, 
with the view of finding a continuation of the veins 
beneath the beds of toadstone,—experiments which 
are very difficult, owing to the thickness of the 
toadstone, and uncertain in their results, on account 
of the varying character and productiveness of the 
strata and veins. In the section of Crich Cliff 
a bed of clay, about a foot thick, becomes, within a 
short distance, fourteen fathoms thick, and contains 
large and hard nodules of toadstone; and the thick 
bed of toadstone sunk through at one shaft, dimi- 
nishes to a foot or two in thickness at the other. 
In the Worksworth district, the “ great clay,” con- 
taining blocks of toadstone, is clearly proved to be 
the same as that at Crich, by the three beds of clay 
below each; of these the first or “ twenty fathom” 
clay is unproductive; the second or “ bearing clay” 
is seventeen fathoms lower; and the third clay, 
which is five fathoms lower still, is remarkably 
undulating. These “three clays’ are also recog- 
nizable at the Snitterton mines, but here what was a 
thin bed of clay at Crich and Worksworth becomes 
a bed of toadstone about twelve fathoms thick. The 
second toadstone at Snitterton is similar to the one 
at Crich and the great clay at Worksworth, and the 
limestone resting upon it is similar in its character; 
there is also, apparently, another toadstone bearing 
the same relation to the second as the twenty fathom 
clay at the other places; it is seen at the section of 
Bonsall, where the three clays and two beds of toad~ 
stone beneath them are well known. 

‘On the Stratification of Grassington Moor,’ by 
Capt. Eppy.—Capt. Eddy exhibited a model of a por- 
tion of the Grassington lead mines, near Skipton, in 
the West Riding, the property of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. The carboniferous formation, in which these 
mines are worked, affords about two-thirds of the 
lead raised annually in the United Kingdom. It 
consists of alternating beds of limestone, grit, and 
shale, the ore being usually derived from the veins 
traversing the limestone, but in these mines prin- 
cipally from the beds of grit. The veins are nu- 
merous, but generally smali, and not very produc- 
tive: at the depth of seventy-six fathoms isa bed of 
shale, now being worked: below, the veins are ex- 
pected to be more valuable. The veins are nearly 
all what are termed “fault veins’’—that is to say, 
they are accompanied by a displacementof the strata, 
the subsidence being generally on that side to which 
the veins incline. The under clay is much greater in 
the argillaceous beds than in the grit or limestone. 
The general matrix of the veins is calcareous or 
fluor spar, barytes, and occasionally calamine, with 
fragments of the containing rocks. 

‘On the Paleozoic Rocks of Scandinavia and 
Russia, particularly as to their Base, or the Lower 
Silurian Rocks,’ by R. I. Murcuison.—The author 
first gave a general view of the palzeozoic succession 





geometrical constructions corresponding ; and from 





of Russia; showing that, however perfect in exhi- 








biting a succession of Silurian, Devonian, carboni- 
ferous, and Permian rocks, it was defective in its 
base, inasmuch as, between the lower Silurian y, ks 
of the government of St. Petersburgh and ee L 
and the crystalline rocks of Finland, there pon : 
wide and deep bay of the sea. Again in tre _ 
the lower edge of the Silurian rocks from St. Potent 
burgh to the north-east, their junction with the 
masses which preceded them is not to be defined 
owing to large accumulations of detritus, A third 
obstacle to the determination of the order of succes 
sion, is the circumstance that, in trending to the 
north-east, the Silurian rocks, which in the Baltic 
provinces are soft, unaltered deposits, come into 
contact with eruptive greenstones, trap, &c., aud 
undergo a metamorphosis over a considerable 
breadth of country, and thus the exact manner in 
which these early depositary strata repose upon any 
pre-existing rocks is very difficult to discover 
Scandinavia, on the contrary, presents a very clear] . 
defined base line, exposed in different sections on 
in Sweden and Norway. The very lowest Silurian 
beds, charged only with Fucoids, rest in horizontal 
masses upon the highly inclined and crystalling 
rocks of an earlier period, and at certain Jocalities 
are, to a great extent, formed out of their detritus, 
In these first-formed crystalline deposits no traces 
of organic remains can be discovered, nor indeed in 
the very largely developed lower part of the series, 
as exposed in the British Isles, have any fossils 
been observed besides those of lower Silurian type. 
This condition, which is general as far as Europe 
Russia, and America are concerned, combined with 
the prevailing theory that the first solid envelope of 
the globe was accumulated under such intense heat 
as to preclude the existence of animal life, induced 
Mr. Murchison to propose that this lowest group of 
rocks may be termed “ Azoic,’’ in reference to the 
palzozoic series by which it is succeeded, simply 
to express that no organic remains have yet been 
discovered in it. Believing that metamorphism has 
frequently imparted a crystalline character to sedi- 
mentary strata containing organic remains, as stated 
by Prof. Forchhammer, the author deemed it essen- 
tial to draw the most marked distinction between 
this more modern class of crystalline rocks, and 
that which he terms “ Azoic.” In Norway there 
are large transition territories replete with granite, 
porphyry, and greenstone, erupted posterior to the 
Silurian deposits, and producing altered rocks, that 
are, however, distinguishable from the ancient gneiss, 
&c. upon which they repose. Illustrating his 
views by a general section across Sweden and the 
Baltic Sea, to the tracts of Russia east and south 
of St. Petersburgh, Mr. Murchison explained 
how the lower Silurian rocks of both countries 
contained a similar group of organic remains, in- 
cluding many species well known in the deposits of 
the same age in the British Isles. In Sweden—at 
least, in all its central and southern provinces—as 
well as in the Baltic governments of Russia, no true 
upper Silurian rocks are found. The whole of these 
highly fossiliferbus regions belong to that early 
period in which not even the lowest orders of ver- 
tebrated animals lived,—a circumstance which 
assigns to them a truly “ protozoic’ character. 
The fact of the existence of marine vegetables alone, 
in the lowest of these rocks, and their co-ex- 
istence with the earliest traces of the remains of 
animals, sustains that law of the economy of 
nature, from which it might have necessarily 
been inferred that large classes of animals could 
not have lived without vegetable sustenance. Mr. 
Murchison explains the absence of the upper 
Silurian rocks from southern and central Sweden, 
and from the Baltic governments of Russia, by the 
hypothesis that these regions had been previously 
elevated beyond the influence of depositary action; 
a view which is rendered probable by the occur- 
rence of these rocks in the Baltic islands of Goth- 
land, Osel and Dago, which are made up of corals 
and mollusks, similar to those of our Wenlock 
and Ludlow formation; the whole reposing on 
a band of limestone with Pentameri (Gypidium 
of Hisinger) occupying the place of the Woolhope 
and Horderley limestone of the Silurian system. 
Beneath it are black schists, sandstones, Xc., cou- 
taining Trinuclei, Asaphi, and Agnosti, Sphironites, 
Orthide, and certain chambered shells, constituting 
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ou like that which characterizes the rocks of 
a group He : 
the same age 1n the British Isles. In the territory 
ground Christiania, and in the islands of the Fion, 
these two divisions of the Silurian system are beau- 
tifully exposed in numerous undulations and dislo- 
cationsof the strata, and they are there so bound toge- 
ther by zoological and mineral transitions, that they 
constitute one very distinct natural group, in which 
the coralline masses of the upper division are ana- 
Jogous to those of Dudley and W enlock, the best 
developed types In England, and, like them, are 
surmounted by flag-like strata. Mr. Murchison 
then briefly alluded to a discovery which he made 
at Christiania, of an ascending succession, in which 
the upper Silurian strata are seen to pass under 
great escarpments of red flagstone, sandstone, and 
conglomerate, which, pierced and covered by por- 
phyry, occupies a considerable breadth of high land, 
and reposes as a great basin upon true upper Silu- 
rian rocks. In conclusion, Mr. Murchison gave a 
sketch of some of the great leading features of Rus- 
sian paleeozoic geology, showing that the Devonian 
yocks there occupy a space Jess than Great Britain 
—that, reposing upon Silurian rocks, and overlaid 
bytrue carboniferous limestone, they there contained 
the same group of fishes as in Scotland, and the 
same group of mollusks and corals as in the strata 
occupying the same horizon in Devonshire, the 
Boulonnais, and the Rhenish Provinces ; that this 
Devonian system is the earliest storehouse of fishes, 
a few small species only having been discovered in 
the upper Silurian rocks ; and the striking distine- 
tion between these Devonian ichthyolites and those 
forms which sneceeded them in posterior epochs 
has been amply sustained by Agassiz. The coinci- 
dence between the organic remains ef the carboni- 
ferous limestone of Russia and that of the British 
Isles, and the perfect agreement between number- 
less species of shells found in the Yorkshire dales 
on the one hand, and in tracts of Siberia on the 
other, was adverted to as a strong proof, in addition 
to that derived from the wide spread of the same 
fossil coal-plants, that in these early epochs there 
prevailed much more equable and widely-diffused 
climatal conditions than at the present day. And 
lastly, Mr. Murchison summed up the views of M. 
de Verneuil and Count Keyserling, his coadjutors, 
and himself, by explaining that the Permian strata 
(sonamed from occupying a region more than twice 
as large as France around the ancient kingdom of 
Permia) were connected with the lower palozoic 
deposits by containing many organic forms belong- 
ing to the same families and genera, though for the 
most part specifically distinct. The land plants 
of this system approached very nearly to those of 
the carboniferous epoch, and M. Adolphe Bron- 
gviart had often found a difficulty in separating 
them. This Permian system comprehended the 
formation of the lower new sandstone (Rohte todte 
liegende), magnesian limestone (Kupfer schiefer et 
Zechstein), and also some overlying red sandstone, 
which has been hitherto grouped with the Trias. 
The termination of the Permian system is marked 
Y an entire change in animal, and, as far as we yet 
know, vegetable life; for the fossils of the red marls, 
Muschelkalk and Keuper (new red of English geolo- 
gists), are wholly distinct from those of the palwozoic 
series. Mr. Murchison laid upon the table copies 
of a tabular list of all the organic remains of the 
Permian system, as prepared by M. de Verneuil 
and himself, and forming part of a work about to 
be published on the geology of Russia. He also 
called attention to a lithological map of Sweden, 
now in preparation, in which a great number of the 
ancient crystalline rocks would be distinguished 
from each other by separate colours, and all their 
flexures marked upon the map. A portion of this 
map was exhibited to him by Baron Berzelius, 
under whose superintendence it will be published ; 
and he alluded to the geological map of the Chris- 
tania district, by Prof. Keilhan, and announced a 
new geological map of the northern part of Norway. 
Mr. Sepewick objected to the application of the 
term Lower Silurian to all the oldest fossiliferous 
tocks; the separation of the Llandeilo flags and 
Caradoc sandstone from the old rocks of North 
Wales had originated in a mistake: some general 
appellation was yet needed for them, such as Euro- 
pean geologists would accept. 





Mr. Murcuison read a portion of Dr. Forch- 
hammer’s paper ‘On the conversion of Fucoid 
Shale into Gneiss..—[Read in the Chemical 
Section. } 

‘On the Fish River of the Polar Sea,’ by R. 
Kine, M.D.—Dr. King states that the Fish River 
was crossed at its source by Hearne, during his 
memorable journey which led to the discovery of the 
Polar Sea. It was proposed, in 1833, to reach the 
wreck of the Fury, in search of Captain Ross and 
his party, by this stream, and the whole plan is 
recorded in the Geographical Society’s Journal, 
vol. 3; but a hitherto unknown river, lying 
to the westward, and running parallel with it to 
the Polar Sea, was ultimately the route of the 
explorator’s party; and thus the course and outlet 
of the Fish River is still a problem. Captain Sir 
John Franklin had not made up his mind when the 
river and its trendings was under anxious consider- 
ation in 1833, but bya written communication in 1836 
he expressed his disbelief in the flowing of the river 
to the Polar Sea: the debouch he fixed between the 
Chesterfield and Wager inlets. Dr. King produced 
evidence in support of the course assigned to this 
river in the Geographical Society’s Journal as to its 
falling into the Polar Sea; and then expressed his 
opinion that it would form a prominent feature in 
all further attempts to survey the unexplored Polar 
lands: that it was the high road by which to con- 
nect the discoveries of Dease and Simpson on one 
side with those of Captain Parry on the other, 
which would complete our knowledge of the coast 
of northern America. In conclusion, he observed, 
“that although to fix the boundaries of the Polar 
Sea ages have been required, the prosecution of 
the survey has led to adventures so fruitful in 
incident and so instructive in character, that we are 
able to recur again and again to the subject; and 
shall we now stop, when one season, one short sum- 
mer, is all that is required to complete the labour of 
three centuries ?”’ 

Mr. Davip Wititams read a paper ‘On the 
Exeter Amygdaloid, in connexion with some Theo- 
retical Views respectiig the Metamorphism of Rocks.’ 

WEDNESDAY. 

‘On the discovery of Gold Ores in Merioneth- 
shire,’ by A. Dray, C.E.—The author states that 
the Cwmhcisian Mines, near Dolgelly, which have 
yielded as much as seven ounces of fine gold per 
ton of ore, form part of a regular system of aurifer- 
ous veins which occur throughout the whole of 
Snowdonia, in a group of strata, remarkable for the 
repeated alternations of igneous and sedimentary 
deposits, which are occasionally traversed by dykes 
or elvans and mineral veins. The first series of 
mineral veins are quartzose, and contain ores of 
argentiferous galena, copper, blende, &c.; their 
prevailing direction is S.E. and N.W., and they 
usually dip to the N. The second series always 
intersect the first, and are generally filled with car- 
bonates of lime and barytes, with galena and blende 
ores; their general bearing is N.E. and S.W., with 
a dip tothe N. The veins of the third or auriferous 
series, traverse both the other sets; they are usually 
but from one-eighth of an inch to six inches wide, 
but sometimes as:much as two or three yards; they 
are occasionally filled with indurated clay, at other 
times with oxides of iron, iron pyrites, decomposed 
blende, &c. The gold is found chiefly where these 
veins intersect those of the first series; it forms a 
coating on the spar, and also occurs as interlacing 
fibres. The veins traversed by the gold veins are 
also enriched by them on the south side of the in- 
tersection, but never on the north side, and this only 
takes place at all where the dip is to the north. 
The gold veins are very numerous, occurring singly, 
or in considerable numbers, within a few feet of 
each other; if a lead ore is productive at its inter- 
section with the gold veins,as at the E. Cwmheisian 
mines, it sometimes produces two to twenty ounces 
of gold per ton of washed ore; some ores yield 
twelve or fourteen ounces of gold per ton as broken. 
In this mine are ten quartzose argentiferous lead 
veins of the first series; these are crossed by nume- 
rous auriferous veins or joints, one inch to one- 
eighth in width; and as it would be impossible to 
work them by themselves, and the other veins are 
very productive of lead, the whole body of the lodes 
is broken down in a crushing mill, and the gold 





washed with the lead ore. At the Berthllwyd and 
other mines, the produce of the auriferous veins was 
found to be fifty-nine ounces five dwts. per ton of 
ore, and of silver sixteen ounces fifteen dwts. per ton. 
The average produce of the gold ore in Siberia, the 
Ural Mountains, and South America, seldom 
amounts to one ounce of fine gold per ton of ore, 
and even four dwts. is considered a workable quan- 
tity. The author considers that numerous gold 
veins exist in Merionethshire, and that a consider- 
able amount of gold will be obtained when the cha- 
racter of the ore is better understood. 

Mr. Barren read a summary of the Phenomena 
of Glaciers, and invited a discussion on the appli- 
cation of their agency to the explanation of certain 
geological phenomena.—Prof. J. Fores observed 
that in Switzerland there was no question of a for- 
merly greater extension of the glaciers, by which 
boulders and gravel had been carried from the Alps 
across the plain of Switzerland to the Jura; but 
there was great difficulty in applying this theory to 
other countries. It had been ascertained that an 
angle of three degrees on the surface was suflicient 
for the motion of glaciers; if more extended, they 
would move ata still smaller inclination, and this 
would require a temperature but a few degrees 
lower than the present average. The motion of a 
river presented considerable analogy to that of a 
glacier; a river twice as wide and deep as another, 
and consequently containing four times the mass of 
water, would move as fast as the other, at half its 
inclination. He considered a glacier as a viscous 
rather than a solid mass, being broken up by ca- 
pillary fissures filled with water—Mr. Lronanp 
Horner remarked that the glaciers of the Alps 
would have to cross a plain forty miles wide, and 
ascend the Jura 800 feet to carry the boulders to 
their present position Mr. Murcuison contended 
that it wasimpossible to admit the agency of glaciers 
in the distribution of gravel and erratic boulders, 
except in the neighbourhood of certain great clevated 
centres. Inthe Alps this was unquestionably the 
case; but the same agency could not be applied to 
the great masses of drift spread over England and 
all the northern half of Europe—drift of northern 
origin, derived from primary rocks, and resting on 
secondary and tertiary formations; the great mag- 
nitude of the individual blocks, and their distribu- 
tion over wide plains, would be far better accounted 
for by the agency of floating icebergs. The innu- 
merable islands of the Baltic all presented a rounded 
outline to the north, and were worn and striated 
like the roches moutonnées of the Alps, whilst 
their southern sides were rugged and precipitous ; 
this, Mr. Murchison considered was due to the 
drifting of gravel and boulders from the north.— 
Mr. Sepewick referred to the observations of Sir 
James Hall, on the water-worn rocks in the great 
Caledonian trough; and suggested that sudden ele- 
vation of the land would produce waves suflicient 
for the transport of gravel, which could not be ac- 
counted for either by glaciers or ice-rafts—Mr. 
O.tpuaM stated, that in the county of Kerry, and 
many other parts of Ireland, the rocks appeared 
worn and striated, especially when the turf or 
superficial deposits were removed; in some places 
these rocks were covered by a marine clay with 
shells (Nucula oblonga, Astarte Gairensis, Turritella 
terebra, Tellina solidula, &c.) which could not have 
been formed by terrestrial glaciers. He also exhi- 
bited a map of Ireland, showing that when these 
clays were formed, the whole island was covered by 
the sea, the tops of the highest mountains alone 
appearing as a group of small islands. 





TUESDAY. 
Srctioy D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 

Mr. Tuompson read a paper, entitled ‘ Additions 
to the Fauna of Ireland,’ comprising a number of 
new species of Invertebrata; specimens of which 
were exhibited. 

Mr. Tuomrson read ‘ Descriptions of Ptero- 
chilus, a new genus of Nudibranchiate Mollusca, and 
two new species of Doris, by I. Alder and A. Han- 
cocks ;’ who likewise sent for exhibition drawings 
of the following four species, described by them 
since the last meeting, viz., Proctonotus mucroniferus, 
Eolis alba, E. Farrani, and E. violacea. 

‘On the Morphology of the Reproductive System 
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of Sertularian Zoophytes, and its Analogy with that 
of Flowering Plants,’ by Prof. E. Fornes.—At cer- 
tain periods in the life of the sertularian zoophytes, 
which are composite beings of plant-like forms, 
constituted of numerous nutritive individuals which, 
besides the life of each share in the common life of 
the whole, there appears on the axis or branches 
variously formed bodies, in some species urn- 
shaped, in others pod-shaped, very dissimilar from 
the other parts of the whole, in which, after a time, 
the ova are formed. These are the ovigerous vesicles 
of naturalists, the true nature of which has been 
often discussed, but hitherto unexplained. These 
bodies, Prof. E. Forbes maintains, are branches of 
many individuals which have undergone an ideal 
metamorphosis, exactly comparable to that which 
Linneus first, and Goethe afterwards, demonstrated 
in the flowers of vegetables. He states his theory 
of their nature thus:—The vesicle is formed from 
a branch or pinna, through an arrest of individual 
developement, by a shortening of the spiral axis, 
and by a transformation of the stomachs (indi- 
viduals) into egg-producing membranes, the der- 
mato-skeletons (or cells) uniting to form the 
protecting capsule or germen: which metamorpho- 
sis is exactly comparable to that which we find in 
the reproductive organs of flowering plants in which 
the floral bud (normally a branch clothed with 
spirally-arranged leaves —an assemblage of respira- 
tory individuals) is constituted through the con- 
tractions of the axis and the whorling of the indi- 
viduals borne on that axis, and by their transform- 
ation into the several parts of the flowers. In order 
to prove this theory, the author submits the several 
forms of ovigerous vesicle in the family of Sertula- 
riade to a searching analysis, taking the pod-like 
vesicle of most Plumularia, usually regarded as the 
most complex, but in reality the simplest, as a type. 
He shows that all the classes of forms, six in num- 
ber, may be explained by means of his proposed 
view of their nature, which is further borne out by 
certain monstrosities which have occasionally oc- 
curred among the zoophytes. Having, as he con- 
ceives, proved his position, he proceeds to show its 
application to systematic zoophytology, urging the 
dismemberment of the genera Sertu/aria and Plu- 
mularia, the separation of the Sertulariadz from the 
Hydraide and Tubulariade, as an order equal in 
value to these families united, and the arrangement 
of the zoophytes, under four orders of which the 
above-named families form two, and the Helianthoid 
and Asteroid polypes the other two, the Bryozoa 
being transferred to the Mollusca, where they should 
form a family parallel and equal to the compound 
Tunicata. 

Prof. Owen regarded this paper as a beautiful 
application of the principles of transcendental 
anatomy. ‘Theidea of morphological change could 
not be derived from inductive science alone. It 
was something different from induction, and hence, 
as it were, became a new handle for science. The 
idea of resemblance as a guide in our researches 
had been applied with great success in the study of 
vertebrate animals, and the great invertebrate king- 
dom of animals was now made to connect the vege- 
table kingdom, and the higher forms of vertebrate 
animals by the same great laws of morphological 
change. By the application of this principle the 
apparently confused details supplied by our coun- 
tryman Ellis, on the corallines were reduced to 
order. He hoped that the successful application of 
the idea in this case would lead to still further re- 
sults in the same division of the animal kingdom.— 
Dr. Larnam stated, that if the philosophy of 
transcendentalism was worth anything at all, it was 
of equal application in the animal and vegetable 
kingdom. It was founded on the idea of symmetry ; 
and he had full faith in such a method; but caution 
was required in applying a definite law in one 
kingdom to another, because there is an essential 
difference between an animal anda vegetable. The 
whole plant could not be regarded as an individual, 
although this was truly the case in many of the 
higher animals. The leaf alone was an individual. 
We must, therefore, in these researches, pursue the 
inquiry down to the reproductive cells, and from 
that point trace the laws which influence the form 
and shape and functions of the parts which are sub- 
sequently developed from it—Dr, W. B. CarPEn- 





TER believed that Prof. Forbes had applied a legi- 
timate principle of analysis to the zoophytes. He 
could but point out the analogy between the cap- 
sule of Campanularia and the thee of mosses. 
Mr. Quekett had recorded an instance of a meta- 
morphosed theca in a moss, which confirmed the 
theoretical view of its structure. Abnormal form- 
ations in the family of zoophytes would probably 
soon be found, that would confirm Prof. Forbes’s 
views. He agreed with Prof. Latham in the neces- 
sity of combining the study of histology with mor- 
phology, in order to develope more accurately the 
relations of the animal and vegetable kingdom. 

Dr. W. B. CarreNnTER read a Report on the 
Microscopie Structure of Shells.—These researches 
are still in progress, and the present Report em- 
braced an account of the examination of the shells 
of several species of Mollusca, Echinodermata, and 
Crustacea. 

Mr. Goanby exhibited a series of preparations 
of animal bodies preserved in glass cases, according 
to a method of his own suggestion. Many gentle- 
men having complained that they had not succeeded 
in preparing animal substances in the way which 
he recommended, he was desirous of stating fully 
the plans which he pursued. The following were 
the formule for all the solutions he used:— 


A.1. 
WAG GOR. «os cccices cccccsvccces 4 oz. 
BITE < veeccvscccccsccvecesecs 2 
Corrosive sublimate .......... 2 grains. 
WAEE 2. cccccccsesccccccesce 1 quart. 
A. 2 
Bay salt... ccccccccevscccsee 4 0z. 
BR 6.0 ccciese cevsessaconee ssa Bigs 
Corrosive sublimate .......+++ 4 grains. 
Water .....0.- osegeccenscage 2 quarts. 
Lb. 
a ee eee 3 Ib. 
Corrosive sublimate .......... 2 grains. 
WEEE oc cncscccessawevesocecs 1 quart. 
BB. 
BAG GE. 6 ccccscrcindccvesese . § lb. 
Arsenious acid (or white oxide 
OF SFOOMIE) 0.0 ccc ccesocce osice 20 grains. 
Boiling water ..........05 eee. 1 quart. 
Cc, 
BT Mic sinsiceccccsione cocccece £ UD 
Arsenious acid........... .+--. 20 grains. 
Corrosive sublimate .......... 2 grains. 
Boiling water ........, 1 quart. 





The first, A. 1., was the ordinary solution he used. 
A. 2., where there was a tendency to mouldiness, 
and the animal texture was tender, as, although salt 
preserved animal matters, it sometimes destroyed 
the tissue. B. was used in cases where animals con- 
tained carbonate of lime, as, in these cases, alum 
produced decomposition. For old preparations, 
arsenic was substituted for corrosive sublimate, as 
in BB, but where there was a tendency to too much 
softening, the corrosive sublimate should be added, 
as in C, 

Prof. OWEN stated that these solutions were better 
than alcohol for the preservation of nervous matter. 
In the course of his remarks he called attention to 
the dissections of the invertebrate animals made by 
Mr. Goadby, many of which are at present in the 
museum of the College of Surgeons. 

Prof. Owen then read a paper ‘On the Structure 
and habits of the Argonaut,’ from Madame Power. 
—A full report of Madame Power’s labours will be 
found in the Atheneum, No. 590. 

The Secretary read a paper from Dr. THomAs 
Laycock, entitled ‘ Observations on Periodicity, as 
observed in the Functions of the Animal Kingdom.’ 
—The paper referred to many of the periodical phe- 
nomena occurring in the animal kingdom, and re- 
commended the adoption of some system by the 
Association, by which such phenomena might be 
recorded and collected together for the purpose of 
deducing general laws. 

Dr. LanKEsTER stated that a Committee for this 
purpose had been formed, to report at the next 
meeting. 

Mr. 'T. West read a paper ‘On the occurrence of 
Sclerotic Plates in Fishes.’—These plates had been 
noticed in birds, but not, that the author was aware, 
in fishes. They did not occur in all fishes, but the 
author suggested that they might be a provision to 
enable fishes to swim in fleet water. 

Mr. Peacu had seen these plates in fishes swim- 
ming in both fleet and deep water.—Mr. A.tis had 
found them constantly in birds. They occurred in 
lizards, but not in snakes. 
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The Chevalier SchomBuRGK read a paper ‘OQ 

ree n 
the Forest Trees of British Guiana, and their use 
in Civil and Naval Architecture.’—This paper was 
illustrated by a great number of polished Specimens 
and some of them possessed extraordinary beaut ; 
of marking. The author also exhibited a medion, 
of the trunk of the Aspidosperma excelsum which 
grows in the form of a fluted column; and drew 
attention to the nest of the Rock Manakin, or Cock 
of the Rock (Rupicola elegans); and to the head of 
the largest freshwater fish known, the Sudis gigas of 
Cuvier, both of which he had brought from Guiana, 

WEDNESDAY. 

Many elaborate papers were discussed. One of 
these was a valuable report ‘On the Structure and 
Functions of the Aranede,’ by Mr. Blackwall, 

Prof. OWEN read an abstract of Prof. Agassiz’s 
report ‘ On the Fossil Fishes of the London Clay,’ 

Prof. OWEN exhibited a human skull, from South 
Australia, which had been used for the purpose of 
carrying water, in fact as a widow’s cruise. The 
absence of the art of pottery was the inducement 
for thus using this partof the human skeleton. The 
ancients, at their feasts, were said to quaff their 
wine from the skulls of their enemies, but he be- 
lieved this was the first case in which it had been 
ascertained that any part of the human skeleton 
had been used as a domestic utensil. 

The Ethnological Sub-Section not having met this 
day, the members of that Section took this oppor- 
tunity of raising a discussion upon the characters 
and distribution of the tribe to which this skull 
belonged. 

Mr. Peacu made a short communication on the 
natural history of Goran in Cornwall. 

Mr. H. Goopstr read a paper ‘On the Structure 
and Developement of the Cystic Entozoa.’ 

Mr. Baty noticed the peculiar structure of the 
hoof of the Giraffe, which pre-eminently fits it for 
passing along mountain ravines with velocity. This 
structure consists in a brush-like structure of the 
sole of the foot. 








D.—Svs-Section, ETHNOLOGY 
FRIDAY. 

The Ethnologists, this year, formed a Sub-Section 
in connexion with Section D ; the amount ofbusiness 
in the Section itself leaving no time to receive 
their communications: the consideration of which, 
in the Sub-Section, commenced on Friday. We 
have delayed our notice, until we could report the 
whole. 

£On the Natives of the Hawaiian Islands,’ by 
the Rev. W. Ricnarps.—They have no clear tredi- 
tion of their origin, but they sometimes speak of 
their ancestors having come from Tahiti. The 
similarity of the Hawaiian language with that of all 
the islands in the Pacific east of the Friendly 
Islands, including New Zealand on the south, and 
several islands on the west, prove that their inha- 
bitants must have had a common origin. The 
question, therefore, presents itself,—In what direc- 
tion did the tide of population move? If the Sand- 
wich Islands were first settled, then they must 
have been settled from America on the east, or from 
Japan on the west. The distance from either quarter 
offers no insuperable objections; for several Japanese 
junks have drifted on the Sandwich Islands, and 
the same winds which bring drift wood from Ame- 
rica might also have brought boats. But the dis- 
similarity between the language, habits, and religion 
of the Hawaiians, and the Japanese or Americans, 
amounts to almost positive evidence that the inha- 
bitants of Hawaii could not have derived their 
origin from them; while, on the other hand, the 
author knew of no facts whatever which favour 
the idea of such an origin. There are, however, 
many facts which favour the idea of their having 
come from the south and west. 

‘On the Dog as the Associate of Man,’ by Dr. 
HopexK1n.—The object was to illustrate the prin- 
ciple that the inferior animals which have accom- 
panied man in his diffusion over the globe may be 
advantageously studied, with the object of obtaining 
some light on the subject of the affinities of the fami- 
lies of mankind. The dog was selected not merely 
on account of his almost universal presence, but also 
from his tolerance of almost every climate, whilst 
he is susceptible of many modifications which attest 
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the influences to which he has been exposed, and 
which are worthy of observation in relation to the 
changes Which man himself may undergo. To avoid 
wnnecessary complication, the author excluded from 
consideration the Dingo and its varieties, as found 
in Australia and the islands of the Pacific, and also 
the wild dogs of Mexico, although they appear to 
have furnished the Indians with some domestic 
animals. He likewise passed over many varieties, 
and the group of mongrels, and proceeded to notice 
the principal types. The first and most strongly- 
marked, and so spread that it may be traced, with 
such modifications of colour and size as do not con- 
ceal the resemblance, from China to Kamtschatka, 
Siberia, the North of Europe, where it is known as 
the Spitz or Pomeranian Dog, to Iceland and the 
regions visited by the Esquimaux. The second, 
comprising all the true hunting dogs endowed with 
the sense of smell, having the strongest marks 
of human cultivation, and being dependent on man. 
These dogs are the bloodhound, stag, fox, and hare 
hounds, pointers, and, perhaps, some of the terriers. 
They seem to belong to the south-west of Asia, and 
the south of Europe, and to ancient Egypt. The 
third are the strong but active dogs, of which the 
earliest type is seen in the ancient sculptures of 


hunts, in which the game was the wild boar, the | 
On the correctness of making | 


bull, the stag, &c. 
but one group of these dogs the author is not con- 
fident; but some animals, apparently distinct at first 
sight, are found to belong to it, and to be nearly 
related: such are the greyhound, the bull-dog, 
the kangaroo-dog, the mastiff, Dane, Dalmatian, 
&c. The clashing of the tokens of affinity and the 
technical characteristics of artificial classification 
was noticed, and some generalities regarding the 
probable productions of a few established varieties 
were suggested. The Newfoundland dog was re- 
ferred to the union of the Esquimaux dog with the 
chien dogue of the French, which, if the conjecture 
be true, is not without interest and plausibility with 
regard to the ethnology of that island. 
SATURDAY. 
‘On the African Languages,’ by Prof. Lara. 
—The languages of Africa are reducible to five 
classes; meaning by the word Class a group con- 
taining languages as dissimilar as the English and 
Latin, the German and Sclavonic, the modern 
Greek and Portuguese: in other words, a group 
equivalent to the groups expressed by the term Indo- 
European.—1. Of these, the first was the Egyptian 
or Coptic group, containing the three extinct dialects 
of Egypt.—2. The second, the Berber group, con- 
taining the non-Arabic tongues of Fezzan, Tripoli, 
Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco, together with the ex- 
tinet Guanche language of the Canary Isles. The 
Tuarick language is also Berber. ‘The Tibboo had 
been made Berber upon insufficient grounds.—3. 
The Caffrarian group, containing nearly all the lan- 
guages south of the line, with the exception of those 
belonging to the—4th, or Hottentot group.—5. The 
remaining tongues were reducible to certain pri- 
mary divisions, which altogether constitute a group 
equivalent to the Indo-European. It was stated 
that these classifications, in the present state of our 
knowledge, were provisional. Of these there were, 
—a, the Nubian languages, of Nubia, Kordofan, 
and Darfur; these included the Fistil, Schabun, 
Takeli, Koldagi, and other vocabularies. of Riippell, 
the Jebel Nubah of Holroyd, the Tacazze and Dar- 
metchegan Shangalla of Salt, and the Quamamy] of 
Caillaud; b, the Galla and Danakil languages of 
Sheho, Arkeeko, Hurner, Adaiel, Abyssinia, Shoa, 
c, &e.; ¢, the Borgho; d, the Bornai; e, the 
Begharmeh languages; f, the Howssa languages, 
including the Timbuctoo vocabularies of Denham, 
Adams, and Caillie, along with several of Bowdich’s 
wumerals; g, the Holoff; h, the Mandingo lan- 
Sages: it was stated, in respect to this group, that 
the Bullom and Timmanee languages were akin to 
tach other and Mandingo; i, the Foulah languages; 
j the Ibo-Ashantee group: this contains the fol- 
lowing subdivisions ;—the Acra, the Ashantee, the 
ahomey, the Ibo, the Nufi, and Jomba tongues: 
besides these and Usnow, the isolated, unplaced, 
and fragmentary vocabularies of Adelung were Ibo- 
Ashantee. ‘he Agow and some other tongues were 
letunplaced. A discussion arose as to the place of 


the Galla and Coptic. 

‘On the Sandwich Islanders,’ by Gen. MILLER. 
—lIt is admitted by philologists, that there are, at 
least, three generic languages, differing in their | 
essential character, in that part of North America | 
which lies between the Atlantic coast, the original | 
seat of settlement, and the Mississippi River, ex- 
tending into British America. Mr. Schoolcraft 
confined himself to that generic branch of its abo- 
riginal Atlantides, to whom the term Algic has been 
applied. This term embraces a number of languages, 
sub-languages, and dialects, comprehending the 
native population of the principal part of the Atlan- 
tic coast of the United States, the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi valleys, the Valley of the St. Lawrence, the 
great chain of interior lakes, and extending far into 
the Canadas and Hudson’s Bay. The Algic Jan- 
| guage is transpositive, accretive, and highly com- 
| pound, the constant tendency on the mind of the 
| speaker being, to express, along with the original 
idea, all its adjuncts and qualifications. Hence 
properties as well as things—the object acted on as 
well as the actor—position as well as number, are 
constantly associated in the sentences and words, 
| which are uttered with a sententious formality. 
The tribes do not understand each other after a few 
removes of dialect. The Algic language is regarded 
as the most copious and harmonious tongue spoken 
by the North American tribes. 

MONDAY. 

Dr. Hopekin read a Report of the Committee 
appointed to continue researches ‘On the Varie- 
ties of the Human Race,’ from which it appeared 
that the arranged set of queries had been exten- 
sively circulated. That they had not merely been 
forwarded to every quarter, but that they had 
been accompanied by appeals in support of the 
subject. It alluded to the increased attention now 
paid to Ethnology in France, Germany, and the 
United States, and -announced the establishment 
of the Ethnological Society of London, which it was 
hoped would co-operate with the British Association 
in procuring the preservation of numerous facts re- 
garding the history of the human race, which are 
now in great danger of being lost in oblivion. 

‘On the Natives of Guiana,’ by Chevalier 
ScHomBurckK.—It was illustrated by a Macusi 
youth in his native dress, by several casts of natives 
met with on his late journey, as well as by several 
skulls, and by a series of drawings by Mr. Goodall. 
In 1840 Chevalier Schomburgk estimated the 
tribes who inhabit the British territory at 7,000, but 
they have since been reduced by small pox to 6,000, 
but a small population for an area of 100,000 square 
miles. ‘It is scarcely necessary to observe,’ said 
Chevalier Schomburgk, “ that a subject so replete 
with interest as the present state of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Guiana deserves more attention than 
Great Britain has hitherto afforded it. The history 
of this people appear to be the end of a tragical 
drama, for a whole race of men is fast wasting away.” 

‘On the Southern Limits of the Esquimaux Lan- 
guage,’ by Prof. Larnuam.—<According to Prof. 
Latham the line of demarcation between the Esqui- 
maux and the American Indian, was too trenchant. 
The Ugalyatmutri of Resanoff, near Mount St. Elias, 
could be shown to be Esquimaux by comparing 
their tongue with the language of Oonalashka, 
Kadiack, Kenay, and Sitca, en masse. The Chipe- 
wyan of Mackenzie and Dobbs was also akin to the 
Esquimaux. 





TUESDAY. 

‘On the Supposed Extinct Inhabitants of New- 
foundland,’ by Dr. Kinc.—Instead of being red 
men, as has been supposed, Dr. King produced 





the evidence of Thorsin, the Icelander of the tenth 
century, Whitbourne, who wrote in 1612, the Abbé | 
Raynal, Lieut. Roger Curtis, and O’ Reilly, in sup- 
port of their being Esquimaux, and expressed his 
opinion, that Newfoundland was never permanently 
occupied, but merely formed one of their fishing sta- 
tions. Dr. King observed, that while we have sought 
for the living inhabitants, we have neglected that 
which remains of the dead; and that future research 








the Berber tongues, Dr. Pritcanp expressing his 


would, in all probability, disclose that the New- 


assent to the doctrines of Mr. Newman, who made | foundlanders were Esquimaux, which was the 
them Semitic. To this Dr. Laruam demurred. He | result of the opening of the tumuli at the falls of 
indicated also certain grammatical affinities between | Niagara. 


‘On the Shyens and Karens of India,’ by Mr. 
Kincarp.—Thereare about eight millions of Shyens; 


A paper by Mr. H. R.Scnooicrart was next read. | they all speak the same language, and have the 


same written character. It is mono-syllabic, and 
partakes largely of nasal sounds. Their alphabet is 
an improvement on the Burman, as it adopts only 
the useful consonants. They have twelve vowels 
which are rarely used ; certain points or marks are 
attached to the consonants to make the vowel 
sounds. Their alphabet, in form, hardly varies from 
the Burman. The Kakhyens, Thing-bau Kakhyens, 
Karens, and Karen-nees, are only so many differ- 
ent names. They are scattered over a vast extent 
of country, and number about five millions. The 
account given by Marco Polo, agrees with that fur- 
nished to Mr. Kincaid by the Shyens. 

The next paper read was by Mr. W. B. Brent. 
It related to the stature and relative proportions of 
man, at different epochs, and in different countries. 
It embodied in tables the results of the measurement 
of some thousands of individuals, obtained from a 
variety of sources, though chiefly by the labour of 
the author, who suggested that statistical returns 
might be obtained in connexion with the census. 
He rejects the idea that tall men are deficient in 
mind, as hinted by Lord Bacon, and adduced in- 
stances of the contrary, and noticed the fact that 
the stature of the inmates of hospitals, workhouses, 
and prisons, is below the average. The average 
height of Englishmen is placed at 5 feet 74 inches. 
The army returns range from 5 feet 6 inches 
to 5 feet 7 inches. The yeomanry, including 
a higher class, range from 5 feet 1 inch, to 6 
feet 2 inches. The French conscripts, officially 
stated, give an average of 5 feet 4} inches, but 
Mr. Brent, from his own observation, would place it 
higher. The observation made by Prof. J. D. 
ForBes amongst the pupils of his own class, 
placed the Irish as the tallest, the Scotch next, 
and then the English. The Belgians appear to be 
of still lower stature. A fact was noticed, as having 
been brought to light by the researches made by 
Mr. Hutchinson, in which Mr. Brent had taken a 
part:—it was discovered that the amount of air 
which can be expelled from a healthy chest, .after 
full inspiration, bore a certain ratio to the height of 
the individual, a certain number of cubic inches of 
air corresponding to every additional inch of stature. 
A portion of the paper related to the relative pro- 
portions of antique statues; these the author has 
reduced to a common measure, and not content 
with various measurements, he has ascertained what 
would be their absolute weight, as men, at different 
statures. These results he has compared with the 
measurement and weights of a large number of the 
athlete of the present age, boxers, wrestlers, &c. 
as well as with those of picked men in the army and 
aristocracy. 

‘On the Eastern limits of the Australian Race;’ 
and ‘On the Inhabitants of the Garrow Hills,’ by 
Prof. Laruam.—After explaining the distribution of 
the black Asiatic races, Prof. Latham stated that the 
particular race of Australia and Van Diemen’s Land 
were to be found in the islands of Ombay, Floris, 
and Surabawa. He did this on the strength of three 
vocabularies hitherto unplaced: Ist, the Ombay of 
Arago; this was akin to the Australian and Tas- 
manian; 2nd, the Teonbora of Sir S. Raffles; and, 
3rd, the Mangarei of Marsden. Of the inhabitants 
of the Garrow Hills, Prof. Latham states these were 
a race, more or less black, on the northern frontier 
of India. From a vocabulary of their language they 
could be shown to be unconnected with true insular 
Asiatic Blacks, and akin to the Tibetian races of 
Thibet and Bootan. 

‘On the Stature of the Guanches, the extinct In- 
habitants of the Canary Islands,’ by Dr. HopGx1n. 
—It is known that, prior to the discovery of the 
Canary Islands by the Spaniards, these islands were 
inhabited by a race of men of which not only many 
particulars are recorded, but individual remains 
themselves are preserved in their mummies. By 
many of the historians who have written of these 
people, either from observation, or so soon after the 
conquest that authentic information must have been 
accessible to them, the Guanches are described as 
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remarkable for their stature, their agility, and their 
strength. Dr. Prichard, in his work, has, in speak- 
ing of the Guanches, adopted this description, and 
Sabin Berthelot, in the Transactions of the Ethno- 
logical Society of Paris, has mentioned autho- 
rities and quoted passages which describe the ancient 
inhabitants of the Canaries as possessing the quali- 
ties just mentioned. The casual observation of 
Guanche mummies had given Dr. Hodgkin so dif- 
ferent an impression regarding the stature of this 
race, that his surprise was excited by these relations, 
and he was induced to make inquiries, by corre- 
spondence with his friends in the Canary Islands, 
and by accurate investigation of the remains pre- 
served in European collections. The measurements 
of eight or nine individuals, males and females, of 
whom the skeletons are wholly or in part preserved, 
range from 4 feet 63 inches to 4 feet 10ginches, which 
exhibits a diminutive stature even for the tallest. 
Dr. Hodgkin does not presume to infer, from these 
facts, that the statements alluded to are erroneous, 
but he conjectures that the Canary Islands, like 
many other parts, may at different periods have been 
inhabited by people of different races. The people 
found by the first Europeans appear to have been 
of the same family with the Berbers of Africa, as 
indicated by language, physical character, &c. 
They possessed, however, some characters which 
distinguish them from the Berbers,—such as the 
making of mummies, and other customs. The 
author suggested the investigation of all accessible 
relics of the ancient inhabitants—the comparison 
of the Guanche and Berber languages, in order to 
detect in the former, words distinct from the latter 
—and a minute reference to original writers, as 
affording the possible clues by which this ethno- 
logical difficulty may be overcome. 

‘On Ethno-epo-graphy,’ by the Rev. Tuomas 
Myers.—His object was, to furnish travellers among 
hitherto unknown tribes with a correct method of ex- 
pressing the sounds which they hear, and forming 
vocabularies on the intelligible principle of using a 
distinct character for every sound. He used a mo- 
dification of the common Roman characters, and 
showed how his system applied to the Arabic and 
Hindoo families of languages. He referred to the 
schemes of other orthoepists. 

The Sub-Section then concluded with a short 
notice ‘Onthe Mode of Constructing Ethnographical 
Maps,’ by Dr. Komasr. 





TUESDAY. 
Section E.—MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

‘On the Functions of the Bile,’ by Dr. Kemp. 
—The author, after alluding to the experiments of 
Berzelius, by which it was proved that the bile was 
only in a slight degree excrementitious, concluded 
that it was not absorbed with the chyle without 
undergoing change from the nature of the fluid found 
in the thoracic duct; the object of the paper was 
to suggest a theoretical solution of the question of 
the action of the bile (chemically) on the chyme, 
in order to produce the chyle suitable for absorption. 

‘On the Scientific Cranioscopy of Prof. Carus,’ 
by Dr. Tournam. 

‘Report on the Physiological Actions of Medi- 
cines,’ by Dr. J. Buake, in which the author en- 
deavoured to prove and illustrate the law sug- 
gested in a former Report [dAihen. No. 829] 
by additional experiments; namely, “that isomor- 
phous substances, when introduced directly into the 
blood, exert an analogous influence on the animal 
economy.’’ The substances experimented with were 
the tartrate of antimony, which produced (when in- 
jected into the veins) exactly the same phenomena 
as did the arsenic or phosphoric acid, as detailed in 
former reports ; the salts of platinum and palladium, 
the action of which was identical. The last series of 
isomorphous substances was the well defined group, 
the chloric, hydrochloric, bromic, and iodic acids; 
the effects of these were closely analogous, namely, 
the arrest of the circulation in the lungs, the animal 
dying from congestion, and serous effusion in the 
respiratory organs. When the injection was into 
the venous system, and when into the arteries, 
the circulation was irregularly depressed and ele- 
vatedat intervals, as evidenced by the hemadyna- 
mometer. From the evidence of former groups of ex- 
periments, united with those detailed in this Report, 


the author deems the law referred to proved, and 
the conclusion warranted, that the molecular reac- 
tions that take place between the elements of living 
beings and inorganic bodies are to a great extent 
independent of chemical affinity, but connected 
with those properties of matter expressed by its 
isomorphous relations, or by its physical polarity. 
The Report concluded with some ingenious theoreti- 
cal considerations derived from the consideration of 
the general law above stated, requiring more ex- 
tended inquiry. 

Dr. Goup1e proposed that the Report should be 
printed at length in the Transactions, as being of 
great importance, and opening a vast field for 
further experimental research ; the results of which 
might materially modify doctrines of animal che- 
mistry at present admitted, but scarcely proved. 


TUESDAY. 
Srerion F.—STATISTICS. 

The Cratrman, referring to the paper sent by 
Mrs. Davies Gilbert on the subject of Industrial 
Schools, read an extract from a letter addressed by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Kent, father of her present 
Majesty, to Dr. Hamel, and dated Oct. 11th, 1819. 
“ Adverting to this principle of educating the poor 
(by mutual tuition in Dr. Bell’s or Lancaster’s 
schools,) I own, in my private opinion, there is one 
great desideratum yet, which is the erection of 
schools of industry upon a similar principle, and 
upon a system so economic, as they not only can, 
but always should go pari passu with the schools of 
instruction. If, through your pen, which has already 
done so much good in promoting the great cause of 
education, the serious attention of liberal and en- 
lightened individuals could be called to this point, 
1 am satisfied that it would be doing a still greater 
service than has yet been rendered to humanity ; as 
it would insure to the poorman, after he has attained 
the benefits of education, that sensible and rational 
employment, arising out of his acquirements in the 
school of industry, that would give him bread— 
instead of inducing him to think himself, from the 
knowledge he has acquired, above work, which is 
one of the most plausible objections now made 
against the plan for educating the poor, of which 
you and I are such advocates.” 

Dr. Attson directed attention to the paper which 
hehad read at the Glasgow meeting, [ Athen. No. 674] 
on the system of the management of the poor in 
Scotland, and read copious extracts from the Re- 
ports of the Scottish Poor Law Commissioners, to 
support the views he had then advocated. As these 
reports have been long before the public, we deem 
it unnecessary to repeat Dr. Alison’s extracts. 

Part of a paper furnished by Dr. CLENDINNING 
‘On the Statistics of the Infirmary of Mary-le-bone,’ 
was read, but the portion was too limited to make 
any general account of the nature and object of the 
communication intelligible or even possible. 

Dr. Laycock directed attention to the printed 
Reports on the Sanitary Condition of Towns, and 
this gave rise to a conversational discussion among 
the few members present, not exceeding twelve, 
which was too desultory to be recorded. 

Mr. Fietcuer laid on the table the statistics of 
the Public Schools of York, and Mr. Haywoop 
announced a further communication from Mrs. 
Davies Gilbert, on the subject of Agricultural 
Schools, but neither having been read, they cannot 
enter into the report of the Sectional proceedings. 

WEDNESDAY. 

The Committee met, and resolved, that it would 
tend to the elucidation of various important ques- 
tion in economical science, to have accurate statis- 
tics of mining and agriculture: 

That the present registration of births and deaths 
is not sufficiently minute, nor sufficiently authenti- 
cated for scientific purposes; and, more especially, 
that the causes of death are too vaguely tested. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Section G.—MECHA NICAL SCIENCE. 

‘On a plan for Preventing the Stealing of Letters 
by Letter Carriers,’ by the Rev. F. O. Morris.— 
Mr. Morris proposes that the stamp (similar to the 
one at present in use) be imprinted on a slip of 
paper about half an inch wide and twice the length 





of a folded letter; the price a penny, as at present. 








Let this stamped slip be put through the letter’ 
which may be done either before or after it is folded? 
and then be doubled inwards, so as for the ends t 
meet. It will keep in by the mere doubling hein, 
but if additional security be thought desirable, these 
ends may be fastened together with a wafer fe. 
Let this stamped slip be directed, as well pd the 
letter itself, by the writer, and let it be stamped at 
the office where it is put in, as well as where it 
arrives, as also the letter itself, as is done with the 
latter at present. When such letters arrive at their 
destination, let the slips be pulled out, and filed or 
those of each day put by themselves, for any fixed 
time, for reference if necessary. Detection would 
thus, on inquiry, immediately follow the detention 
of any letter. 

Mr. J. G. BopMEr exhibited a variety of improved 
cutting tools. He also read a paper ‘On a New 
Apparatus for Starting Heavy Machinery.’ Upon 
the driving-shaft a bevel wheel is fixed at one end 
and another is put on loose opposite to it, with a 
pinion between. To the latter is fixed another bevel 
wheel, which gears into a pinion which is connected 
with the shaft driving the machine to be started, 
By applying the break to the drum to which the 
centre of the intermediate pinion is fixed, the ma- 
chine attached will be set in motion. 

‘On a New Furnace Grate,’ by the same.—The 
peculiarity of the fire grates is, that the fire bars are 
made to travel from the fire-place or hopper to- 
wards the bridge, and return again to the place 
whence they started in the opposite direction. The 
object is to admit of the supply and combustion of 
the fuel being perfectly regulated according to cir- 
cumstances, and to prevent the emission of smoke, 
by causing the gas generated from the green coal, 
at the time when the heat commences to act upon 
it, to pass over the whole surface of the ignited fuel 
before reaching the chimney. 

Dr. GreEN gave a description of Nasmyth’s 
steam pile-driver, which is constructed on a similar 
principle to his steam hammer. 

Mr. J. BucHANAN offered some observations ona 
new locking apparatus for carriages, which he illus- 
trated by models. The suggested improvement 
arises from the introduction of the double pivot, 
which requires less room to turn the front wheels, 
and consequently gives increased space to the body 
of the carriage. He also exhibited some carriage- 
springs, the improvement in which was effected by 
the introduction of leather packing. 

Mr. Gray enumerated a variety of experiments 
on iron bars, with a view to show that the want of 
due proportions in the several parts is productive of 
more or less danger. 

Mr. Lucas followed, showing, by .a description 
of a course of experiments, that iron becomes altered 
in its constitution by continual vibration. 

‘On Propelling Boats,’ by Mr. Sarru, in which 
the jet plan was advocated. 

A paper ‘On the Filtration of Water for the 
Supply of Towns,’ by Mr. B. G. Storr, was read, 
The high pressure plan, through sand, was recom- 
mended. 








To Conngsronpents.—F. T. S.—A Constant Reader— 
received. 





’ pase LONDON MEDICAL GAZETTE, 
SESSION 1814-45. | 
The Volume for the present Session is introduced by 
A Discourse on the Life and Labours of Dr. William Hunter, 
by Dr. Lee, and will contain a 
ASeries of Clinical Lectures on subjects of Practical Surgery, 
delivered at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, by, Mr. Stavley, 
published with his canetian, and illustrated with Woodcuts 
(the first number on Oct. 25);— 
ACourse of Practical Lectures on the Nature and Treatment of 
eformities, embracing the entire subject of Subcutaneous 
Sections, by Mr. Tamplin, copiously illustrated ;— sas 
A Series of Letters on the Ethical or Moral Relations of Medi- 
cine, by Dr. Marx, of Gattingen ;—Records of Cases, by = 
Mayo and Somerville Scott Alison ;—Points of Practice, bY 
Dr. Wigan ;—Reports of Cases, by Mr. Phillips, &c. | tal 
Arrangements are making with a distinguished Continen “4 
Professor for the publication of a Course of Lectures = 
subject of much interest and importance to the pro’ “nee . 
n addition to numerous original communications Prmie a4 
many of the most eminent Physicians, Surgeons, an erties 
Practitioners, each number of the GazeTTF contains & he 90 
Notice or Analysis of a Work recently published, and ‘Etbies of 
rial article on some point bearing on the Politics or t road 
the Profession ; besides a Summary of Professional t de tay 8 
throughout the kingdom, copious Extracts from Foreign Jou 


; j f 
nals, and every information of a kind that can prove either o' 
interest or pivantege in the science and practice of the Medical 
Profession, the object of the Editor being torenderthe Ga a 
as peretotore, a journal of permanent as well as imme 
utility. s . 
Published every Friday Morning, by Longman, Brown & Co.; 
also in Monthly Parts, 
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— Jast published, price 5s. sewed, . 
OLUS: a Circular Invitation to Contribute 
to the History of the Weather. 
London: Sherwood. Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


RAMBLES IN GERMANY AND ITALY, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 7 
RS. SHELLEY'S RAMBLES in GER- 
MANY and ITALY in 1840, 42, and 43. 

« We are loth to leave these Rambles. They have the charm 
of taste, sincerity, and individuality: and may be read and re- 
turned to with pleasure by all to whom the art, the literature, 
and the scenery of the South appear like the last fragments of 
romance and melody lingering ina careful and busy world.”— 
Athen@um, 





Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


“TEW EDITIONS of DR. COMBE’S 


WORKS. : : 

1. The People’s Edition of Physiology applied to 
Health and Education, in double columns, large 8vo. second 
impression, price 2s. 6d. | s 

The Twelfth Edition of the same Work, in a 
eat vol. post 8vo. price 7s, 6d. 
*2, On the Management of Infancy, for the Use of 
Parents. 4th edition. In 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 

3. On Digestion and Diet, with 12 Woodcuts. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION (now in the press). __ P 

Maclachlan, Stewart & Co. Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co. London ; and all Booksellers. 


VIE ART-UNION MONTHLY JOURNAL 
of the Fine Arts and the Arts Decorative and Ornamental. 
Part 74 will be published on the Ist of November, 
By Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. , 
“The ‘Art-Union’ has obtained the confidence of the Artists 
generally, secured a censiderable portion of public patronage, 
and been recommended universally by the Press, as * ably and 
impartially conducted,” as * admirably calculated to advance the 
objects of artists, and increase the growing taste for Works of 
Art,’ and as ‘at once establishing, by the excellence of its ar- 
rangements, the variety and interest of its intelligence, and the 
tone of a sie the highest claims upon the support of all 
lovers of Art.’”” 


WALKER’S ELSLEY’S GOSPELS AND ACTS, 
In a handsome volume, 8vo. price 12s. bound in cloth, 
NNOTATIONS on the FOUR GOSPELS, 
and the Acts of the Apostles. Compiled for the Use of 
Students. by the Rev. H. ELSLEY, M.A., late of Peterhouse 
ridge. ‘The 9th edition, revised and corrected by 
R. WALKER, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Oxford; printed by J. Vincent, for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheap- 
side. London. 














ready, the Second Edition of the 


Now 
ISTORY of the WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 
By CAPTAIN SIBORNE. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. and 11 large folio Maps and Plans, 


price 2/. 2s. 

“We hail this work as a standard history of the battle of 
Waterloo, and of the campaign in Flanders, and a worthy sequel 
to the Peninsular Campaigns of Napier.”"— Naval and Military Gaz. 

T. & W. Boone, > Rew Rend sivests Oliver & Boyd; Fraser 

3 J. ublin. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 24s. ‘ 
PAIN and the SPANIARDS in 1843, with 
Accounts of Districts very seldom visited, Natural History, 
Geology, Mines, Antiquities, Fine Arts, the Church, Pronuncia- 
mentos, Fall of the Regency. &c. 
By CAPT. S. E. W{DDRINGTON, R.N. F.R.S. 
Author of * Sketches of Spain in 1829, 30, 31, and 32." 
=“ These volumes contain the plain and unaffected narrative 
of a well-informed and experienced man, with much interesting 
and general information with respect to Spain, and some judi- 
cious observations on recent transactions in that country.”— 


Morning Herald, 2 
T. & W. Poone, Publish 29, New Bond-street. 


Just published, in roan tuck, gilt edges, price 6s. 
DCOCK’S ENGINEER'S POCKET-BOOK, 
for the Year 1845; with an Almanack, Diary, the House 
of Commons, and Miscellaneous Information ; Sano and 
Factory Acts ; Weights and Measures; Specific Gravity ; ‘Ta’ 
of Squares and Cubes, and Square and Cube Roots; Mensura- 
tion of Surfaces and Solids; Areas, Circumferences, Segments 
and Zones of Circles; Mechanical Powers; Toothed Wheels ; 
Wind and Water-mills; Steam-engines; Railways; Paddle- 
wheels and Propellers; Hydraulics, Heat, Artificial Light ; 
Strength and Weight of Materials; &c. &c. 
London; published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’- 
hall-court ; and sold by G. Hebert, 88, Cheapside. 








MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


Just ready, in 3 vols. 
SAINT JAMES’S; 
Or, THE COURT OF QUEEN ANNE. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF HILDEBRAND; 


Or, THE DAYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘TILE KING'S SON.’ 
London: Joun Mortimer, Publisher, Adelaide-street. 


VOL. I. OF THE NELSON 
AND LETTERS, 


IS NOW READY AT ALL THE BOOKSELLERS. 
To be completed in 3 volumes 8vo. price 15s. each, bound. 





13, Great Marlborough-street, Oct. 26. 


DISPATCHES 


Also, just published, 

A JOURNEY ACROSS THE DESERT, 
from Ceylon to Marseilles; comprising Sketches of Aden, 
the Red Sea, Lower Egypt, Malta, Sicily, and Italy. By 
MAJOR and MRS GEORGE DARBY GRIFFITH. 2 vols. 
small 8vo. with 21 Illustrations, 21s, bound. 


Henry Cotnury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 
YOUNG LOVE: a Novet. By Mrs. TROL- 
LOPE, Authoress of ‘ The Vicar of Wrexhill,’ ‘ The Widow 
Barnaby,’ &c. 3 vols. 








Now ready, Part I. 8vo. (74 pages closely printed in double columns), 2s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
ARCHAIC AND PROVINCIAL WORDS. 


OBSOLETE PHRASES, PROVERBS, and ANCIENT CUSTOMS, from the Fourteenth Century ; 
Forming a Key to the Writings of our Ancient Poets, Dramatists, and other Authors whose works abound with allusions 
of which explanations are not to be found in the ordinary books of reference. 


By JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, F.R.S. F.S.A. &c. 
The Second Edition, post 8vo. Woodcuts, cloth, 6s. 


ESSAYS ON ENGLISH SURNAMES, 


Historical, Etymological, and Humorous. 
By M. A. LOWER. 
*« A most amusing volume, which comes home to every body.” 


J. R. Smitru, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 
NEW WORK BY MR. DICKENS. 


In December will be published, 
TH E 


CHIMES! 
A GOBLIN STORY 
Of Some BELLS that Rang an Old Year Out and a New Year In. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
London: Cuarpman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 











n 2 handsome vols. 8vo. 24s. cloth, 


I 
C ONTRIBUTIONS, BIOGRAPHICAL, 
4 LITERARY, and PHILOSOPHICAL, to the ECLECTIC 
REVIEW. By JOHN FOSTER, Author of * Essays on Decision 
of Character,” &c. &c. ‘ 
_ “In all the higher and more permanent qualities of intellect, 
in their largeness of view, penetrating subtlety of thought, deep 
insight into human nature, and sympathy with the nobler and 
more lofty forms of spiritual existence, they will be found emi- 
nently worthy of the genius of their anthor, and subservient to 
's permanent repute.”’— Extract face. 

We need not add, that the * Contributions’ of John Foster 
are, in the highest degree, deserving of general perusal.'’—Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 

, Apart from their intrinsic merit, they carry us back to a time 
just passed, and h imi ini ° 


On the 3lst instant will be published, 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1845. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


WITIL NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL AND WOOD. 


CONTENTS OF PART I. Coach and Cab Fares; Watermen’s Fares. AMUSEMENTS— 
Tur StateE—The Royal Family; Sovereigns of Europe ; Theatres, &c. AsTRONomIcAL Noticrs—General Notes for 


the Queen's Ministers; Officers of State in Scotland ; Officers 
of State in Ireland; the Queen’s Household ; Prince Albert's 





as ave an effect similar to 
youth.” — Spectator. 


“These volumes well deserve to class with oe coutstontions 


H ld ; the Prince of Wales's Establishment; the Queen 
Dowager’s Household; Duchess of Kent's Household ; Am- 
} 1, 





of Macaulay, Jeffrey, and Sidney Smith, to the E 
view.— Patriot. ve 

The friends of religious truth will rejoice to see volumes 
which may, without at all su ering by the juxta-position, be 
placed along with the volumes furnished by two of the master 
winds of the Edinburgh.""— Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 

. Had the Eclectic Review achieved nothing else for letters and 
Piety than eiciting the contributions of Foster, it would have 
established strong claims to — gratitude.”"—Christian Witness. 

We cordially welcome these remains as a valuable addition 
to those critical writings which expand and invigorate, while 
they purify our moral and intellectual nature."’—Tait's Mag. | 

© question if there be another review in Europe which 
could show such a series of papers as ‘ Foster's Contributions to 

e Eclectic.” — United Secession Magazine. 

it is long since we met with a book in the department of 
Reneral and i literature to which we are so likely 
often to refer for intellectual entertainment and instruction.” 
—Scollish Congregational Magazine. 

lhe present collection is worthy of his fame, and will, we 
trust, be a permanent and recognized memorial of his services 
to periodical literature.”"—The League. 

i hese volumes are a most important addition to our standard 
iterature, and a monument more enduring than brass to the 
Benius of John Foster.”— Watchman. 

T. Ward & Co, 27, Paternoster-row, 











s and Ministers Abroad; Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters in England; Lords Lieutenant of Ireland, &c. ; Govern- 
ment Offices and Officers. Tue LeGistaturE—The House of 
Peers; Peeresses; l’eers who are minors; Officers of the 
House of Peers; the House of Commons; Alphabetical List 
of the House of Commons; Officers of the House of Com- 
mons. Tur PorvLation—Registration of Births, &c.; Sum- 
mary of the Population; Summary of Occupations; Right 
of Voting. Law—English Courts of Law; Scottish Courts 
of Law; Irish Courts of Law; Law Terms and Returns; 
Quarter Sessions; University Terms; Rate of Allowance to 
Witnesses ; Public Offices. Taxes—Assessed Taxes; Win- 
dows; Property and Income Tax Table; Stamps. Com- 
MERCE—Corporation of the City of London; Sheriffs and 
Under-Sheritfs; East India Company; Bank of England ; 
Bankers in London and Westminster; Army Agents; Navy 
and Prize Agents; Transfer Days of the Public Funds; 
Weights and Measures; Table to Calculate Wages; Rules 
for Calculation. Post anp Traxsit—Post Office; Hackney 





the Year; High Water at London Bridge ; Kelipses in 1845; 
Calendar; Cash Account. 
CONTENTS OF PART I. 

The Stranger’s Guide to the Great Metropolis; I have 
Sailed upon the Ocean; a Day's Journey through London 
in Search of a Policeman; Fatima’s Lament; Gems of 
Fashionable Philosophy; Reflections on a Fancy Ball; 
Evenings in Ramsgate; the Oxford Reading Man to his 
Chum; Domestic Hints; Attornies; the Eccentricities of 
Genius; Extract from the Report of the Commission ap- 
pointed to Inquire into the Progress and Prospects of the 
English Language; the Syncretics’ Common-Place Book, or 
Few Things in Many Words; Songs of the Advertisers ; the 
Family Lacon; the Chieftain’s Onslaught ; Moral Retlec- 
tions on Bills; an Interlinear Joe Miller; the Mysteries of 
London; Lines to an Unfortunate Schoolboy; Thoughts 
and Maxims on Public Dinners; Farming for Ladies; Sta- 
tistics of the Great Fire of London; Guy's Modern Geogra- 
phy; Proverbs for Scotchmen; Advertisements for Fancy 
Fairs; Bank of England Pills; Professor Slowcoach on the 
Rise and Fall of Chimney Ornaments ; Essay Written during 
the Intervals of Business; Lines Suggested by Seeing the 
Evening Star. 


Published at the Puncn Orrice, 194, Strand, 
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HE HORTICULTURAL MA NE.— 
Just published, price One Shilling, the INT Aah 
NUMBER of Leg New Magazine, containing Original Papers 
on every Branch of Practical Gardening, Horticulture, an 
Floriculture. Sold by all Booksellers. Communications for the 
pw ay to be sent to the Publisher, Thomas Houlston, 154, Strand, 
n 





e 3ist, price 2s. 
r ppue ECLECTIC REVIEW, for NovEMBER. 
Contents: 
1, The Pauline Epistles 
2. Pallme’s ‘Travels in "Kordofan. 
3. Kavanagh’s Science of Language. 
4. Religion in France. 
5. Howitt’s German E pporiences. 
6. Isenberg and Krap' ee Journals. 
7. lillyard” 's Ecclesiastical Lec 
8. Ellis’s History of the London Missionary Society. 
9. D Dabimenn’ a En glish Revolution, &c. &¢ 
. Ward & Co, 27,P Paternoster-row. 


<RASER'S MAGAZINE, for NovEeMBER, 
Price 2s. 6d., contains: 
e A Fine Day at Stratford. upon-Avor. 
. The Smiths. > 
3: Prichard’ 's Natural History of Man. By an Apprentice of 











4 Military 7 ‘ableaux ; or, Scenes from the Wars of Napoleon, 
Sketched in the ‘manner of Callot. By Captain Orlando 
Sabertash. No. VI. ri. peetcediburgh Hussars in the 
Campaigns of 1813 and Isl 
The State Murder: a Tale. 
Hints on the Modern Governess System. 
The Luck of Barry Eyadon; a Romance of the Last Cen- 
tury. By Fitz-Boodle. 
Scotland and England. By Kohl 
9. Classics of the Table.—Ancient and Modern Wines 
10, Opening of the Royal Exchange. 
11, State anq Prospects of the L auoutes Classes. 
G. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London. 


NA 


* 






The following Periodical Works, for NovemBrr, 1844, will he 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT & Co. 


LD ENGLAND. Part XL., with a Coloured 

Engraving of Henry the Seventh's Chapel, price Is. 6d. 

Published also in Weekly Numbers, at 3d. The ¢ ‘oloured En- 
graving as a SUPPLEMENTARY Numeer, price 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK, Part XL, with a 
Coloured Map, price ls. 6d. Published also i in Weekly Numbers 
at3d. The Coloured Map, and a sheet of letter-press descrip- 
tive of the Geography of the Holy Land as a Supplementary 
Number, price 6d. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XLVI. of the New 
Series, price 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE, 
Part XXIII. price 1s. Published also in Weekly Numbers, 
price 3d. 

THE LIBRARY for the TIMES. THE FRENCII 
REVOLUTION. By C. MacFartane. Vol. L, Part L., price 
2s. 6d. To be completed in Fight Parts, forming Fr our V oiumes, 
with Portraits on Steel, and Engravings on Wood. 

THE COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO SHAKSPERE: 
being a Verbal Index to all the aengen in the Peamete Ww orks 
of the Poet. By Mrs. Cowok¥n CLrarke. Part VII. The Con- 
cordance will appear in Monthly ‘Parts, at Half-a-Crown each, 
the whole to be completed in 18 Parts, of uniform size with C, 


Knight's * Pictorial Edition. 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledye. 
MAPS. 
On the Ist of November will be pablished the Second Monthly 
Part of a New ‘dition of 
THE SOCIETY’S MAPS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

The Monthly Parts will contain Seven Maps in a stiff wrapper, 

price 3s. 6d. plain, and 5s. coloured. 
y of the Society's Maps may still be had separately, price 

6d. plain, and 9d. coloured. 
The following will he the Contents of Part II. :— 
Maps. 
Scotland, General.... 1 Ireland, General .... 
Scotland, i in... 3 Treland, insecccscscese 2 
No. 1. -» published October 1, contains 


Maps. 
1 


Maps. 
World in Hemispheres .. ee oe ee 2 
Surope o or - oe on oe 1 
British Isles oe oe 1 
England—Canals and Railway + 1 
Ancient Britain (England, ¢ ‘aledonia) oe 2 





his day is published 
THE TENTH ANNU AL REPORT OF THE POOR 
Law COMMISSIONERS; with Appendices. svo. price 7s. 6d. 
cloth, 

THE JURYMAN’S GUIDE. 
OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 
pine on Steel, and Engravings on Wood. 

lis.c 
22, Ludgate-street, October 21, 1844. 


12mo. 
By C. MacFariane. With 
In 2 vols. price 





Price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Railwap Chronicle 
Of Saturday last, October 19, contains 


The SHREWSBURY and WOLVERHAMPTON MISU poss. 
STANDING—FRENCH ALLOT NENT. in the CENTRAL 
RAILWAY—MR. LOCKE N and YORK, 
with the Correspondence = POLICY of ESTA- 
BLISHED RAILW COMPANIES The LAST of the 
exe 7 ow TRAINS RAILWA YS of BELGIUM— 
LONDON pad ene RAIL 

REPORTS OF M TINGS Great North of England—Edin- 


rzh and Glas 
PROJE c TE DL IN| ES-The Potteries—Newark, Sheffield and 
Sherwood Forest, Meeting at Rotheram—Svston and Peter- 
borough—Shrewsbury, Wolverhampton, Dudley aed Bir- 
mingham—Eastern Union Branches to Norwich and Dere- 
ham—Extension from Ipswich to Norwich—Cambridge and 
Lincoln—Exeter, Crediton and Barnstaple—Launceston and 
BS oo —Limerick and Waterford—Dublin, Cashel and 
—Dublin and Kilkenny 
Vv ALG t OF SHAE FS_Returne from London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, York, Hall, and Paris, with comments on the re- 
spective Markets. and latest Prices, 
PARIS WEEKLY LETTER. 
FOREIG N RAILWAYS—Belgium Lines—Orleans and Bordeaux 
oulogne and yee ens—Allotment of French Central. 
RAILW ay LITERATURE— 4 Donen more —s Reasons for 
ailway Companies being their own Carr by B. Poole. 
BRI r ISH. ASSOL TATION REPO r Ducurentions on Railway 
Axes, by J. Gray, Esq. (with Engravings)—On the Economy 
e Expansive Action of Steam, by W. Fairbairn, Esq. 
CORRESPONDENCE — The Collision at Shields—Koliman v. 
Prosser and Othe Salaries of Railwa ay Office Ts. fe. Sc... 
BOARD of Bait ADE DEPU TATIONS. CALLS. CONT 
DIVIDENDS, SCRIP, T ENDERS TRAFFIC T. ABLES’ 
TR NSE ERS, &c. &c. 


Order The Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 


= A 3 





Price Sixpence ; stamped for Free Post, Sevenpence, 


THE LANCET 


Of Saturday last, October 19, contains, 
TABLES IN CHEMISTRY: 
I. Chemical Symbols. 
Il. — By Zyutivalents of Elementary Substances, according 
to Li rd Turn 





Ith ie “" Equivalents of Elementary Substances, according 
to Dumas and Prout. 
V. E 


quive stents of E lementary Substances, according to Berze- 







wities of Eleme ono Substane 
rs of Deg on the Centigrade Thermo- 
into Degrees of F ahrenheit’s Seale, 
¥ IL. Table of the Binary Compounds of Metals and Metalloids 
their Symbols and Equivalents. 
VIIL. Composition, Symbols, and Equivalents of the Binary 
Compounds of Non-Me' stallic Elements or Metallvids. 
Table of the Composition of Salts. 
K ab oo of Acids composed of Three or more Elements 
(Branc 





XI. Table of the Discovery of Metals. 

XII. Table of Ascertained Points in the range of Temperature 
(Graham). 

XILL. Table of the Boiling Points of Liquids determined with 


precision (Graham). 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 
Académie de Médecine (Paris) :—On the Influence of Traumatic 
Lesions of the Spinal Cord on the Genito-Urinary Functions. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS: 
Selections from a Series of Essays on General Pathology, by J. 
Bower Harrison, Esq. 
On Diseases of the He: = with Cases. By John W. Tripe, Esq. 
Poisoning by — Administered — Recovery. By 
Samuel Argent, Es 
Poisoning by Oxalic Ke id, By H. Letheby, Esq. 
The Government Medical Bill. 
Ro al College of Surgeons, 
Drapers’ Associati 
the New Fellows of the Rov al College of Surgeons. 
TITE GOVERNMENT MEDICAL BILL: 
Meetings of the Medical Profession : 
Medical Protection Assembly ; Bradford, Yorkshire ; Bristol ; 
oer cage ; Kidderminster ; 3 Salisbury ; ; Kensington ; 
oolwieh 
Medical Society of London. 
Meeting of the Metropolitan Drapers’ Association at Exeter Halli. 
TIOSPITAL REPORTS: 
London Hospital.—Rupture of the Liver, with Hamorrhage, 
Softening of the Spleen, and Peritonitis, 
MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS: 
Illustrations of the Operation of the Quacks’ Bill. 
Medical Service in the Coolie Trade, 
The Quacks’ Bill in Staffords hire. 
Dr, A. Guy’s late Work on Medical Jurisprudence. 
Dr, C rstello’s Assumed Connexion with the Royal Free Tos 








tal 
The c ‘ase of C horea treated by Prussic Acid at the Birmingham 


Hospita 
News of the Weck ; &e. &e. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho; and to be had of 


all Booksellers and Newsvenders, 





TO BE READY WITH THE ANNUALS. 


Early in November, with 60 Illustrations. a New Edition, in One beautiful Volume, demy 8vo. price ONE Guivga, 
handsomely bound, large paper, 2s. 2s. 


LORD BYRON’S ‘CHILDE HAROLD.’ 


Joun Murray, 


Albemarle-street. 





MURRAY’S COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY. 


On October 31st, post 8vo. 2s. Gd., No. 14, being 


BARROW’S LIFE AND VOYAGES 
SIR FRANCIS 


OF 
DRAKE. 


CONDENSED AND ABRIDGED FROM THE LARGER WORK. 


“Mr. Barrow’s interesting and instructive volume.”—Edinburgh Review. 
‘“* A *Memoir’ which we hail as a welcome addition to our biographical literature."—Morning Chronicle. 


New Editions of AMBER WITCH and HAY’S MOROCCO AND THE MOORS are now ready. 
= Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 








NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘cay 
Immediately, in 3 vols, post 8vo avENDean.’ 
HE LAWYERS IN’ Love. 
Or, PASSAGES 
BARRGTES FROM THE LIFE OF A CHANCERY 
By the Author of ‘ Copendichs Te ‘The Port Admiral,’ * Will 


t 
James Cochrane. Publisher, i ‘Cha 


-lane. 
*.® Orders received by all Booksellers, and Ciren 
lating wary in the United Kingdom, eS & Oey 
ee ge, 


Price 6¢. free by post. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS, 


HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE — 


Of Saturday last, October 19, contains Articles on 
Acorns as food for pigs Harvestin, y, by 
ae ns = Bruden os  ealy, by De, 

gricultura pl cement Clubs | Jams, recipe for refreshi 
Allotment Syster ohnstone’s (Prof.), Catechism f 
Anisoplia incwihoaie Agricultural Chemistry ; 
ae of Agriculture 1 marks on Jal 
ey, culture o: wand, heavy, to drai 
gs, by Mr. Wighton Lawn, grass-se neds for 
sheep dipping composition| Leyland Farmers’ Club 
birds, remarks on Manure, bones as 
ee lover M: anure, salt as 
ones, as manure ay-bug, deseri tion i < 
Book of the Farm, by H. Ste] gravings) eon tl with Be 





ie a : f a — ons, Cabul 
Sotanical Society of London ice, how t » 
Cabbages, to harves' Ki ad a cents Se Oh 





‘abbages Couve - Parks, public 
Calendar of Operations for} Pears, Beurre Diel, large size of 
Hothouse and Conservatery,| Pine- repre s at Gunnersbury, b 
Flower Garden and Shrub-| Mr. Taylor, Streatham . 
beries, Pineries and Vineries,| Plantationsat Nerquis 
Fruit and Kitchen Gardens otato split by a reed 
Ger er, best depth of cover for, by| Raspberry, Beehive 
D. Stirling, Esq. Raspberry, Fastolff 
Guten. bitter fiavour of Regent's Park Gardens Society 
Crops, two per annum Rivers’s Calalogue of Roses 
Cuttings, striking of, remarks on! Roses, autumnal, trip to Paris in 
—— heavy land, by Mr. search of, by Mr. Paul, Ches- 
ee hunt 
Draining, thorough, report on Roses, catalogue of, by Mr. Paul 
East Lothian Husbandry, Bailey,| Roses, Yellow Noisette, treat- 
r. Sullivan ment of 
E hes dhe logical Society Roots, agricultural, to harvest 
Epacris autumnalis Salt as manure 
Farmers’ Ready Reckoner, by T. Sand a substitute for straw in 
Skilling. cattle yards 
Flax-seed, as food, by Mr. Sproule! Sheep, to diy 
and Sir C, Burrell Sowing, thin, } xy Mr. Rolf, Rei- 
Forest-trees, on pruning of, by| gate. 
Dr. Thacke ry an Mr. o-| Straw berries, to pave round their 
herts roots, (with Engravings) 
Grapes, monstrous, remarks on | Tulip planting, remarks on 
Grasses, &c., depth of cover for.| Vines, culture of 
by 8. D. Stirling, Esq. Weeds, destruction of 
Green Crops, on harvesting (with| Wheat, effects of harvesting 
three Engravings ) Wheat, roots of 
Sams, Ichahoe, analysis of Wheat, to dibble 
Iarleston Farmers’ Club Wireworm, remedy for 
Ins Yew, seedlings from Yew trees at Gresford 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition tothe above, the Covent- garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Ilop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete newspaper, with a 
condensed account of all the transactions of the week. 

RDER of any Newsvender—OFFICE for Advertise: 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, and 5, Charles- 
street, Covent-garden, London. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON, 
Managers. 
Charles Pole, Esq. Chairman. 
William Burnie, besa, Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Boulton, Es rancis Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie oe Littledale, Esq. 
Harry Chester, Esq. Henry Littledale, Esq 
en Cockerell, Es George Words) Normen, Esq. 
John Drummond, Esq Brice Pearse 
Charles Bell ord. Esa. Charles iNebard Pot, Es 
jilliam Franks, Esq. feary Rich, E 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. Stuart, 4 M.-P. 
Sdward Harman, Esq. Cc oy George Thornton, Esq, 
Joseph Hoare, Esq. George Smith Thornton, ‘Esq. 
Felix Laon 
ARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actu 
The wenn beg to inform the Public that the Holders of 
Policies effected with this Society are entitled to parties in 
the profils according to the Conditions contained in their Pamph- 
let of Rates.which may be obtained at the Office, Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 
he Premiums required by this Office on Young: Lives are 
lower than those of most of the Old Established Offices 
A Bonus was declared in January last, to the Policy Holders 
entitled to participate in the Prolits at Midsummer, 1843, an' 
the Additions then made to the Policies were on an average ofthe 
different Ages One per Cent. per Annum on the Sum insured, from the 
Period when the Policy Hor iders became entitled to participate 
in the Profits of the Society. 


rar r 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Empowered. eA Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. cap. IX. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
(witbout security) for half the amount of the first seven Annual 
Premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of Five per Cent. 
per Annum, with the option of paying off the Principal at any 
time. or having the amount deducted fromthe sum assured when 
the Policy becomes a claim. 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are generally 
required for the term of seven years only; whilst the holders 
bave the same security for the payment of their claims, menerer 
death may happen, as if they paid double the amount of gropiam, 
which would be charged for assurances effected in the usual way. 

Extract from the ~~ ‘edit Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium required for an Assnrance of 100/, for the 
Vhole Term of Life. 

















A Half Premium for | Whole e Premium 

ge. | seven years. after seven years. 
| £119 23 6 
% 14 2910 
40 192 213 4 
45 11410 398 
50 226 450 
55 212 9 55 6 
60 3 6 8 613 4 

PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
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7 IFE ASSURANCE and ENDOWMENT..— 
specimens of the Freseiame charged 

LetRALASTAN COL PONTAL and GENERAL LiFe As 
the NCE and ANNU vITY COMPANY, for the oes ofa 
— ‘at of 100/. to the ‘Assured on the attainment of the age of 

or a for the payment of that sum to his representatives, in case 
a death before that age. 
Fae vveseees |__ 20 123! 3 | © | «© | 4 
Ann. Prem. {117 10/2 5 8/2 16 6/3 11 3/4 4 O] 6 13 1 

d to the amount of 500/. perties ate in the pro- 

apa he Company. —Subscribed Capital 200. ool. 

For Forms of Proposal and other Parcionlers. amly at the 
Offices, 126, Bishopsgate-street, corner of Cornhill, Cit 


Eovraeestet LIFE ASSURANCE | SOCIETY, 














.street, Blackfriars, London ; est tabliohed 1823, 
Beileos d by Act of Parliament. 3 Will. IV. 
aaa the Right Hon, Thomas Frankland Lewis. 
Deputy Chairman—Henry Frederick Stephenson, 
The following are among the advantages offered by this 
Society 
tes of Premium than those of any other Office 
lamer Rat the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
siderably lower than those of any other Matual Assurance Society. 
No PropRieTARy participate in the profits, the wHoLE being 
divisible among the Assure: 
The and 7 in 1834, averaged 16l, per cent. on the Premi- 
ums 
vd, ditto, 1839, ditto 31/. ditto since the Ist division. 
myevecand, ditto, 1844, ditto 362. ditto since the 2nd division. 
assurances effected - the equal orate of Tp in the year 
t in tt e Bonus to be declar 
184, will participate in (ee TERELL. JAMES. DOWNER, Sec. 


ICTORIA LIFE SURAN CE COMPANY. 


e.Ald. M.P. naan 1 Benj. Hawes, Esq. Den. Chairman, 

on Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 

Peculiar advantages are offered by this Company. Thus— 

Parties assuring the lives of others may make their policies 
secure, notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits 
of Europe, without the necessary permission of the Directors 
having | been previously obtained. 

Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on 

policies effected for the whole term of life 

von policies of five years’ standing. half the amount paid, after 
| first year’s premium, may be borrowed thereon by the 





‘\dvances made to Assurers on real or undonbted personal 
secnrity, for terms of years, re-payable by instalments 
Attention is particularly requested to the detailed prospe ctuses 
of the Company. which may be obtained at the Office, 18, King 
William-street, ¢ oy or by letter, addressed to the Secretary. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


QcorrisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
i) ANCE SOCIETY, Incorporated by Royal Charter. Esta- 
blished 1831. Head Office, 26, St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh ; Fy 
London Office, 61 a, eee 





me. 
His Grace the Duke of oo Teach and Queensberry. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The Right Hon. Lord Gray. David M. M. Chrichtoun, Esq. 
an vel Menzies, of Menzies,| of Rankeilour. 


ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 

The leading principle of this Mutual Assurance Society is, that 
the whole profits are divisible amongst the policy holders every 
three years. In illustration of the eminent success which has 
attended the Society, it may he stated that the additions made 
to policies have been at the rate of 2 yer cent, per annum on the 
sum anered and on the vested bonu 

Thas the holder of a policy for 1, ‘O00. effected on the Ist of 
March, 1822, will. if it become a claim during the yey year, 
he entitled to 1,297/.; or, if effected on or before the Ist March, 
18%, to 1.975/., and so on as regards other policies. The Accu- 
mulated Fund exceeds 260,000/., and the annual revenue isabove 
no0l., the whole being in a course of steady and increasing 


Prosperity. 

No other Life Assurance Institution whatever can warrant- 
ably —_ out greater advantages to parties assuring than this 
Societ: 

i) re street. WILLIAM COOK, Agent for London. 


MUROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and 
Established January, 1819. 





ANNUITY COMPANY. 
EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
7&8 VICTORIA, Cap. x!viii. 

Office— No. 10, Chatham- Blace. Macktrlere, 


JOHN ELLIOT DINK WATER TE BETHUNE, Esq., 80, Chester- 


This old_ established Society” bes recently received ANDI- 
TIONAL POWERS, by Special Act of Parliament, and affords 
FACILITIES 4 in effecting INSURANCES to suit the views of 

every oo of insurers 

PREMIUMS are received yearly. belt-yoarty, or quarterly, or 
upon an Comdae or Coceoasing soe 

Two-thirds of the profits are added lance to the policies 
of those insured for life ; one-taied is added to the guarantee 
fund for securing payment of the policies of all insurers. 

who are insured to the amount of 500/. and upwards for 
the whole term of life, are admitted to vote at the half-yearly 
seneral meetings of the proprietors. 
DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 
ATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, for Lives, Deferred Sums, and 
Annuities, and for the Use and Improvement of Unemployed 
Capital, Surplus Income, and Savi ings; upon principles of Strict 
Mutuality, Steady Progression, and A ‘onstituene —— Supervision, 
No. 4. Lancaster-place, Strand, Lon 
BOARD OF MANAGEM ENT. 
Chairman—Jobn Blunt, F 
1B. Blunt, Esq. M.A. Captain w. Gordo 
W. D. Christie, Esq. M.P. E. Hamilton, M. dD. F.L.S. 
J.M. Douglas, Esq. Sir Jobe Owen, Bert. _ P. 
Auditors—W. Newton, Esq.; J. Woodhe 
Each having a seat at the Board: vty a Deaneh and Agency 
Directors a shall atte 





x rete jene Blunt, E E, Hamilton, M.D. 
cdical Referee—W. P. Lauder, M. rp. F 8, Sloane-strect. 
Standing Ching. 


umphry, bt SF scoln' sInn; 
8. Sowler. Esq., Manc hester. 
Store Me J. Hh. ‘Watson. Great Winchester-street ; 
- R. H. H. Wilson, Gray's Inn. 
. Bankers—Mesore, Puget, Bainbridge. & Co. 
niplicies are granted for the Assuran ae of Lives, Endowments and 
erred Sums, and Annuities; also Shares in the Investment 


wee Prospectus, Proposal for Life Assurance, and form of Ap- 
ication for the ‘Tavestmsent of Money, may be obtained at the 
offiess of the Association. 

"s* Wanted, as Actuaries or Agents, in the chief market 
— of England, Scotland, and Ireland, men of character, i rr 
the nce, and ability. The Form of Application may be had of 
General Actuary. 


WILLIAM CLARK, General Actuary. 





RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. LV. c. 76. 
homas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, ig 
William Leaf, E Py ty Ceirma 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. “yi. ‘Nal M.P. 

William Banbury, Esq. 

Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas 

Thomas ( sensilla. Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, esq. 

James Clift, Esq. wis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Je altresee. 2, : Seer square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Fsq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
ante Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages oft the Argus Life Assurance Company. 

Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 390.000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company's oralierd of nearly 60,000/. per 
annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulatin Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
aceoutty larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 

‘om pany 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 

tible with the safety of the Assared and the as oF of the 

‘company, thereby, in effect, giving to every. policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a peri seat ee of profits. 

nnual Premium to Assure 





Age. | For cee reat. For Seven tng Whole Term. 
20 £0 £019 1 £1 11 10 
30 1 4 8 12 20 
40 150 169 21410 
50 1M 119 10 aon 
60 324 70 6 01 


One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain 4.7 at5 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Polic y forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
as a provision for a family, when the least_ present outlay is 
desirable, the varied an ‘comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'clock. 

EDW ARD DATES. Resident ; Director. 
A Liberal i Solicitors and Az 


ATURN'S RING._This beautiful shject may 

be distinctly seen with DAVIS'S REC XONNOIT ERING 

r ELESCOPE, fitted up with an additional E bye-piec e and Stand, 

the price of whole, including postage, 3V. The Telescope 

without auxiliaries, as usual, 26y., postage ae The in- 

strument measures, when closed, but 34 inches, and to the 

military gentleman and tourist is found a valuable companion. 
To be ha from the maker, . J. Davis, Optician, Derby 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. — Micro- 
scopic investigation being an essential feature in Physio- 
logical study. the research can only be satisfactorily developed 
by the aid of Achromatic Lenses, but hitherto their expensive 
character has precluded such from general use. A Microscope 
can now be supplied, most effectively constructed with jointed 
pillar and tripod stand, rack and slow motion adjustment, two 
sets of achromatic object glasses, two eye-pieces, forming a 
combination of five magnifying powers, varying from 30 to 250 
times linear. or 900 to 62,500 superficial measurement, clearly 
defining the markings of the most difficult test objects, a cons 
densing lens for opaque objects, plate of diaphragms, six objects 
mounted in balsam, &c. &c:, oe  enele neatly packed a" i 
wr any case. price Eicutr Pou Manufactured and sold 
ABRAHAM, OPTIC on, Ke. 20, LORD-STREET, LIV nite 
POOL: and Abraham & Da 13, wien King-street, 
Manchester. ACHRO MATIC OBJECT GLASSES adapted to 
Microscopes. A Doublet, low youre, A.; and box, ll. 13s.: 
Triplet, high power, cone and box 
he customary discount wean tothe Trade. 
Just published, A Coloured Lithographed Micro- 
scopic Drawing of the ‘ACARUS SCABIEI,’ or Itch Insect, as 
seen through = Achromatic Microscope with a linear power 
of 200. Price! by post, ls, 10d, 
20, Lord- street, ‘Userseel 


MPROVED PHANTASMAGORIA LAN- 

Fy pean, by CARPENTER & WESTLEY, 24, Regent-street, 

ondon 

This Lantern has been so much improved, and is used with 
such increased facility, that it may be recommended with the 
greatest confidence as heing the best that is made, giving a 
weotiy-Seneee Sazare. fiery 2 befilient and well- illuminated held 

of view, from n diameter. To PUBLIC SEMINA- 
RIES, “MEC TLANIC: iS" NSTITC TES, INFANT SC HOOLS, &ec., 
it offers peculiar advantages, and is extensively used by the con- 
ductors of these institutions. The Natural History and Astro- 
nomical Diagrams are painted in the very best style, and can be 
depended upon for 4 and fidelity, and, with the Dissolv- 
ing Views, are very popu 


No. 1. CARPENTER & WESTLEY'’S PHANTAS- 
MAGORIA LANTERN, with Patent Argand Lamp 
and Spring Slider Holder, with Book, ina Box....£2 12 
No. 1 A. Ditto, as above, with addition of a Micro- 
scope and 6 Sliders, andan Aquatic Slider for exhibit- 
ing Transparent Objec in the 6 ame manner as the 
RY Lae 0-OXYGEN MICHOSCOPE. The whole ina ‘ 
eee teen eerseeceees cece seeeee sevee 4 
No. 2. Carpenter and Ww estley’ 3 *Phantasmagoria 
Lantern, of Larger Size than the above, ‘with extra 
large Lenses, &C+-eeceree secccccerecsccccccceses 4 4 0 
No. 2A. Ditto, as above, with ‘a Microsc ope, same 
AS NO. 1 A.csccccccccccccccescceseceeesseccesoscses 5 B 
N.B, These No. 2 Lanterns are 2 copecially adapted for the. “STRONO- 
MICAL Diagrams and the DISSOLVING VIEWS ; and are particu- 
arly recommended for th 
A Set of — Rh AL “THISTORY » comprised in 56 
Slides, each. eoeese -£0 46 
A Set of Superior ‘BOTANIC AL DIAGRAMS 
Sliders, packed in a Box Yompendium sescee 8 
A Set of SCRIPTURAL Tht STRATIONS , from the 
Old and New Testament, in 12 sider, in a Box...-.. 312 0 
The whole of the above are fro ‘opper-} late Outlines, 
An improved Set of ASTRONOMIC AL DIAGR AMS 
im ms L eeeny (6) wel which are maveuste), with ee Beek, 3 in 
Revescccccce 2l. 6s 
A "set ‘of NINE “Mov "EABL 5" “ASPRONOMIC nN L 
SLIDERS, the motion produced by RACKWORK, 
from 10s. to 18s. each. or the whole in a Box with Lock 510 0 
SCRIPTURAL ILLU eanrecnnnetetied of a 
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o£3 6 0 


ane a 9.to 018 0 
VIEV with 


MOVEABLE “SHIP PING, &e., 
milds.to 018 0 
NG vi IEWS, 
. } great sestaty, Landscapes, Interiors, &c., each 


018 0 
PORTRAITS ‘of EMINENT PERSONS, piv INES, 
STATESMEN, &c., eac cvccccce 
COMIC ~el Ene SING “Moveable SL DER, iso 
Subjects, e seeececccccccccsccscccees 010 0 
LEVER COMIC SLIDERS and RACK WORK 
Ditto, Cachererereves from 9s, to 014 0 





018 0 








AGIC LANTERNS, DISSOLVING VIEWS, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMER S, ‘wr every description 

of Optical, Chemical, and f *hilos rate, runs 

tured and sold. by “i od Kpllonoeaice! Apparsiag, manetn 0D 

(Successors to E, Palmer), 123, Newgate-street, 3 ya, from 
Giltspur-street. 





; SUPERIOR HYACINTHS. 
HUMPHREYS’ SOLUBLE COMPOUND. 


—Four grains, with each change of pater, are sufficient 
to produce large and splendid Flowers. “I have tried Humph- 
reys's Soluble Compound with success on Heackethe, and on 
several sorts that would not hitherto root in water. They rooted 
freely and strongly, the blossoms are considerably larger, and 
more beantifal; the foliage is dwarf and waxhike.”—D. ag 
Gardeners’ Chronicle and Gazette. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 9d. each, by 
the leading Druggists and Seedsmen. Wholesale Agents, DAVY, 
MACKMURDO & CO. 100, Upper Tha ames-street, London, 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not po mpl spuffing they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. perlb. Sold by G. BE. Parish, 
agent for > wt v pper ena street ; si all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at th , Old B » Christ- 
church, Surrey. 


; an > Wee 
I} WALKER’S NEEDLES 5 (by sakes the 

* Queen's Own). with the new large eyes, are easily thread- 
ed, even by blind persons, and work with great ease, having 
improved points, temper, and finish. The labels are correct 
likenesses of her Majesty : and his Rovalt Highness Prince Albert, 
in relief, on coloured grounds. . Walker's improved fish- 
hooks, steel pens, hooks and eyes are recommended. For the 
home trade neat packages of needles or pens, from 1s. to 10s. 
value, can be sent free by post by any respectable dealer, on re- 
ceipt of thirteen penny stam . ~ every shilling value. Every 
Sor) &c., for shipping. Walker, Manufacturer to the 

ueen, Nol (late 20), Maiden- &, Wood-street,C {aan 
x x r 

ASE AND COMFORT IN SHAVING.— 

Messrs. B. & S. COWVAN’S invaluable CANTON STROP, 
or QUADRILATERAL CHINESE RAZOR SHARPENER 
patronized by H.R.H. Prince Albert, renders the operation o} 
shaving no longer painfal to the most tender skin. By a very 
simple process the keenest re te speedily be given tothe 
bluntest razor or penknife. B. Cowvan’ s peculiarly tem- 
pered Razors and Shz aving wt, Specimens of the Strops are 
now exhibiting at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, and the 
Royal Adelaide Gallery, Lowther Arcade, from whence the 
most flattering certificates have been sent, ‘which may be seen 
at the inventors’, B. Cowvan, 164, Fenchurch-street, where 
the Strops, &c. may be obtaine d; as well as of all respectable 
Perfumers, &c. in the United Kingdom, price 5s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 
and 9s.6d. Also may be had, Cowvan's Canton Razor Strop 
Paste, at Is. a packet. The Shaving Powder, Is. 6d. per box. 
Prussian Court Tooth Powder at 1s. 6d. and 2s, 6d. per box, ton. 


| OWLAND'S SAS! 









































MACASSAR OIL.—The sin- 
gular virtues of this successful invention for restoring, 
preserving, and beautifying the Human Hair, are too well known 
and appreciated to need comment. The very facts of the bigh 
and distinguished patronage it enjoys, its general use in all 
countries, together with numerous testimonials constantly Te- 
ceived in its favour, are authorities which stamp its superior 
excellence and title over all attempts of a similar nature. Being 
universally preferred, its consequent great demand excites the 
cupidity of unprincipled Shopkeepers, who vend the most s 
rious trash as the “ GENUINE’ Macassar Wil: whereas the genuine 
article is wholly the invention and property of A. RowLANnpD 
Son, and the amalgamation of its costly eretic materials renders 
abortive any attempt to discover its component parts—thus 
proving the imposition of all other articles bearing the title of 
* Macassar Oil."” e genuine article has the words ‘RO 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL’ engraved in two lines on the wrap- 
per; and onthe back of the Wray pe r nearly 1,500 times, containing 
29,028 letters. Price 3s. 6d. 3 7s. ; Family Bottles (equal to four 
small), 10s. 6¢d.; and double that size, 2is. per bottle. Sold by 
the Proprietors, A. ROWLAND "SON, 20, Hatton-garden, 
London ; i and by Chemists — Per 
_*«* Allothers are FRAUDULE iNT r SOU NTERFEITS!!! 


TMPORTANT to the FASHIONABLE 
WORLD.—By far the most influential of all the graces that 
contribute to personal adornment is the Hair. Its recovery, 
preservation, and improvement, proportionably concern the 
elegants of our fashionable circles, and avy information which 
will insure these desirable results will be hailed as an inesti- 
mable boon, The following extract from the letter of a respee- 
table chemist in Bridlington will be read with the highest in- 
teres 
we lady, a cnstomer of mine, has found great benefit from the 
use of your Balm. About six months ago her hair nearly all fell 
off. | recommended her to try your Balm of Columbia, which 
she did. In the course of a few applications, the hair c eased to 
fall off. Before she had used one 3s. 6d. bottle it began to grow 
very profusely, and she has now a beautiful head of Hair. 
‘Iam, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 


mu. Smita, 

* Chemist and Druggist, Market-place, Bridlington. 

"Pe Messrs. S - and A. Oldridge 

March 13, 1844." 

and A. OL DRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA causes the 
Hair to curl beautifully. frees it from scurf, and stops it from 
falling off, and a few bottles t erally restore it again; it also 
prevents oopesm. 3s. ee .» and lls. per bottle. No other 


prices are gen 
Ask for OL DRIDGE S BALM, 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 
Just published, the lath edition, price 2s. 6d.; free by post, 3s. 6d. 


HESILENT FRIEND on NERVOUS DEBI- 

LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, &c. By R, and 

L. PERRY & Co. , Surgeons, London. Published by the Authors, 

and sold at their residence ; also by Strange, 21, Paternoster-row; 

Hannay & Co. 63, Oxford-street; Noble. 109, Chancery-lane ; 

Gordon, 146, Leadenhall-street ; Purkiss, Compton-street, Soho, 
London, OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

“ The perspicuous style in which this book is written, and the 
valuable hints - conveys, cannot fail to recommend it to a care- 
ful perusal.”"— 

The ¢ ‘ordial Baim of Syriacum is a stimulant and renovator 
in all Spasmorlic complaints. Nervous Debility, Indigestion, 
Asthma, and Consumption, are gradually and imperceptibly 
removed by its use, and the whole system restored to a 
healthy state of organization. Sold in ony » price lis. and 
33s, Perry's Purifying frecilie Pills have long been used 
as the most certain remedy for Scorbutic Complaints of every 
description, Eruptions of the Skin, Pimples on the Face, and 
other disagreeable affections the result of an impure state of the 

blood. These pills are postpet y free from mercury and other 
deleterious drugs, and may be taken with safety without inter- 
ference with, or loss of time from business, and can be reli 

upon in every instance. Sold in boxes at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., a 
lls., by all Medicine V: gute. 

Messrs. Perry & Co. ney be consulted daily at their resi- 
dence, 19, Berners-street, Ox 7 from 1! till 2,and 

Still 8, On Sunday, from 10 till 12 
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THE ATHENZUM 
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NEW — BY MISS BARRETT. 
n 2 vols. price 12s. cloth, 
pos. By Exvizasetu B. Barrett. 
Author le The Seraphim and other Poems.’ 
ward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
Secsad | ‘Edition, in 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
LLEN MIDDLETON: a Tale. 
By LADY. GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 

“ Lady Georgiana Fullerton has phe tess a come of thrilling 
interest, by which pity, and terror are alternately awakened. 
any a fair reader will weep over these pathetic pages.” — 

Ho. d's Magazine. 
naware Moxon, 44, Dover-street: 
cond Edi ition, price 18s. clot 
AYDN’ ‘S DICTIONARY "of DATES. 
“ A volume containg upwards of 15,000 articles, and per- 
haps more than 15 times 15,009 facts. —What the London Direc- 
tory is to the Merchant, this Dictionary of Dates will be foun 
to be to those who are searching after information, whether 
classical, politics al, domestic or general.’’— Times. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-stree t 
» 3 vols, 24mo. price 2s. 6d. 


R. PERCY'S vaya ENGLISH SONGS. 


Mr. Serjeant Talfourd's "Tragedies. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 
Taylor’s Philip Van Artevelde. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 
Leigh Hunt’s Poetical Works. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 
Barry Cornwall’s Songs. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 
- iward Moxon, 44, Dover sireet 
eady. price 2s. 6d. in 

HE SCRIPTURE TEXT- BOOK ; being the 

second edition of Scripture Text, arranged for the use of 
Ministers, Teachers. Visitors, &c. &c. Adapted for binding with 


Pocket Bibles, compiled by the Religious Tract and Book Society 
for Ireland. With Maps of Palestine, Ancient World, and Tra- 


‘aul. 
P D: Hardy & Sons. London: R. Groombridge, 5, 
me FEA} _and all Booksellers. 
On the 9th of November will be ne published, in small 8vo, price 7s. 


HE INSTITUTIONS of POPULAR EDU- 


7 a. ATION, an Essay, to which the Manchester Prize was 
adjud 


ed, 

By the | Rev. RICHARD wieren HAMILTON, L.L.D., D.D. 
London: Hamilton, Adams Co.; Jackson & Walford. 
Leeds: J. Y. Knight. 
BUENOS AYRES AND yong a 

This dav is published. pri 
OSAS, ind SOME of ‘tie ATROCITIES of 
- HIS DICTATORSHIP in the RIVER PLATE. By a 
BRITISH RESIDENT at Monte Video. 
_ Simmonds & Clowes, 18, Cornhill. 


Phis ‘day is published. by by Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, 
1, ‘THE. POLITICAL. “CONSTITUTION of 


MAICA, incioding the Judicial and Ecclesiastical 
Establishment of that Colony, and its Annual Laws in Force for 
184. Royalsvo, price 12s. cloth lettered. ‘ ‘ 

9. The Revised Statutes of Jamaica, as to Crimes 
and Misdemeanors, Analytically and Alphabetically arranged, 
down to the Session 6th Victoria, Anno 1842-3, inclusive, 8vo- 

price 12s. cloth lettered. 


GUIDE TO THE NEW ROYAL EXCHANGE. 
This day is published, with 18 Embellishments, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
WILSON’S DESCRIPTION OF THE 


EW ROYAL EXCHANGE: 
Including an Historical Account of the former Edifices; 
and a Memoir of Sir Thomas Gresham, Knt., founder of the 
original Burse in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
wee Wilson (of the Royal Exchange), 18, Bishopsgate 
ithin 


A COMPANION TO MR. LANE’S* MODERN EGYPTIANS.’ 
Just published, post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
HE MODERN SYRIANS. From Notes 
made in 1811, 42, 43, by an ORIENTAL STUDENT. 

Contents:—Nine Months in Damascus and its Suburbs; or, 
Lights and Shadows of Arab Town Life —The Mysteries of the 
ruses Unveiled: an Account of their Laws, Manners, and 
Secret Political Institutions. —Aleppo and the ipo nl in 1843. 
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London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longman 
Second Edition, price 8s. board 
IFE IN THE SICK- ROOM: ESSAYS. 


By AN INVALID. 

“The character of the book is of the loftiest kind. The 
reader will not often find more variety of topic in the same space, 
more purity of sentiment, more elevation of thought, than in 
this little volume. The book should be purchased by all who 
are sick for its congentelity with their state, and by all who are 
well, that when they become otherwise the remembrance of it 
may cheer them in their altered condition.”"—Atheneum. 

*dward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


Just ‘published, in royal 8vo. elegantly bound in white cloth, 
extra, gilt leaves. with very beautifully illuminated title and 
dedication in_rich colours — gold, also illustrative plates 


after the Old Masters, price 
TREATISE on PAINTING, containing 


* strictly” Practical Directions for Fresco, Secco, Oil, and 
Distemper, with the Art of Gilding and Mluminating Manu- 
scripts. adopted by the Old Italian Masters, written by Cennino 
Cennini, in 1437, first published with Introduction and Notes, by 
Siance ‘Tambroni. now translated, with copious Notes, Preface, 

. by Mrs. MERRIFIE 
“The most complete Treatise ever written on the modes of 
Painting. either by the muatees of those times, or those who 
succeeded them.”—Tambr 
E. Lumley, 58, Cc Sbancery- lane, London. 





“CHRONOTHERMAL MEDICINE—VITAL PERIODICITY.” 


R. DICKSON'S LECTURES on the FAL- 
MES of the FACULTY and the CHRONO-THER- 
MAL sve) TEAL Price 2s. 6d. 

Lecture I. Errors of the Schools. Vital Periodicity the Basis 
of the Chrono-thermal Doctrine of Disease. Lecture II. Ague, 
Asthma, Fpileps ~Palsy, Convulsion Spasm, Apoplexy, Varicose 
Veins, Spilling o Blood.’ Lecture Il. Heart Disease, Consump- 
tion, Glandular Disease, White Sweiling, and Diseases of the 
Joints, Spine, &c. Lecture 1V. Inflammation, Blood-letting, 

Lecture V. Gout, Rheumatism, Skin Diseases, 
Lecture VI. Indigestion, Hypochondria, Insanity. 
Lecture VII. Diseases of Women, Cancer, Miscarriage, &c. 
Lecture VIII. Animal Magnetism, the Passions. Homeopathy, 
Hydropathy. Lecture 1X. Medicinal Action Electrical. Lec- 
ture X. The C ‘hrono-thermal Remedies. 


ORIGINAI POEMS. m os 
Just published. bound in cloth, gilt edges. 2s. 6d.; or in silk, 3s. 6d. 
AYS OF T e = HEART 


London: G. Biggs, ar — and o Shields & Turner, Grey- 
street, eeeivcnatitee teen 

Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
ESTIGES of the NATURAL HISTORY of 


CREATION. 
London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





— 


. price 2 


MoxAstic = “SOCIAL LIFE in 
CENTURY, Chro 
nicles of Jocelin of Brakelond, A at rato 108 Ta te 
from the x ° a baa. og printed by ~ Camden n, Society, 
ion, &c,, Esq 
Bator of rMpttleton's bine ya &c. Seem — 

he reader must consult some of t i 
b bE hands. One document of Pisses drama 
obtained, very brief, and deeply instructive,- we have coms 
pleasure i in recommending t to their, attention... +A well-executed 
rm.” 





Just published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
ANUAL of CHEMISTRY ; with numerous 
Illustrations on Wood. By GEORGE FOWNES, Ph. D., 
Lecturer on Chemistry at the Middlesex Hospital and to the 
Fhermepetions Society 
don : John Churchill. Princes-street, 7 
— a in demy 12mo, price 6s._cloth, pp. 32 


HE CONVICT SHIP. A Narrative of he 





Whittaker & Co, Ave Mar 


The Third Volume of Mr. Serjeant ~STEPHE ‘N'S New 
Commentaries on the Laws of England. 
EW Wet is published, 8vo. price 24s. cloth, Vol. 3 of 
OMMENTARIES on the LAWS of 
iat "ie LAND, in which are interwoven, under a 
— ~ BLACKSTO he Ste applicable to th 
together with oF oe but compendious expositions of the oes 


naveryc Edinburgh Re: 
-lane. Lon og Oct, 18th 











ubject, all such "parts of the 





Results of Scriptural Instruction ai Moral Disci 
these appeared > the Earl Grey, during the ay to 
Tasmania: with brief notices of individual Prisoners. 
By COLIN ARKOTT BROW ;M. ~y “te Royal Navy, 
uthor of* ei 's Exiles,’ 
Londoa: _ ilder =* Co. Cornhill. 


HE DIFFICULTIES of ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY, gepecialty those which concern the Straight 
Line, the Plane, and the sory < rf hers 4 
By FRAN cis WILL 
Formerly Fellow of Baltel C College, Oxfo rd. 
“We assiduously cultivate our poochanies and hydrostatics, 
our algebra, our calculus, opsioany removing their defects in 





original a etented als 
Exposraphicallyd istinguished ro from each other. 
jeant-at-Law. 

lents of the Third Volume: elpook LV art I. Of the Civil 
Government (ex (continued)— Part I Il. I. OF the Church Part IL. of 

e S e m— y 
JURIES—oF the e Redress of Civil Injurles—indes’ hv lle 
* The Fourth Volume, completing the Work, will be pub. 
lished as speedily as possible, with a due regard to accuracy 
and the importance of the undertaking.—It will comprise the 
following mg cablorts Of Civil Injuries cognizable in the Courts of 
f Civil Injuries yee ny | from or affecting the 

wa OF Crimes and of the mode of Criminal Prosecution, 
a Butterworth, Law Bookseller and Publisher, 7, Fleet. 


a of the ne x to the close of last session; the 
e work 











successive generations, by help of the fresh light 
oured in; while in geometry we have set up one of the ancients 
or an idol, and have cramped the science in its adult state by 
the trammels of its infancy.” 
ndon: (ene Brown, Green & oe 
. With 35 Engravings, price 1 
A SYSTEM of ARCHIT. TECTURE, with the 
PRACTICE of BUILDING. By WILLIAM HOSKING. 
F.S.A., Architect and Civil Engineer, Professor of the Arts o 
Construction in —— Fk Civil Engineering and _ faeke 
tecture, in King’s Coll ondon. ‘To whic: 
Treatises on M TED. 
GOLD, C.E. ; and CARPENTRY, by TH OMA S YOUNG, F.R.S.; 
forming the 4 Articles under these heads in the Seventh Edition 
o e 
Adam & C barles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co 
Whittaker & Co., Hamilton, Adams & Co., and John Weale, 


ondon 
ve * Ti he three last Treatises may be had separately, price 3s. 


This day is published, i in 8vo. price 6d, 
HE BIBLE DEFENDED against the 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION; being a Paper read in the 
Geological Section, at sh on the ae of September, 1844, by 
WILLIAM COCKBOR RN, D-D. Dean of York. Fourth Edition. 
To which is added. XORRESPC NDENCE BETWEEN THE 
DEAN AND SOME MEMBERS OF ‘THE ASSOCIATION. 

Also, just published, in 8vo. price 6d., by the same Author, 

A moreno on the Evils of Education without a 
Religious Bas hed in York Minster, on Sunday, the 20th 
of September, Tea4. 

ny man among yon seemeth to be wise My this world, es 
him become a fool that he may be wise the 
this world is foolishness with God.”—1 Cor. iii. is, 1. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane; Hatchard & Son, Picca- 
dilly ; Parker, Oxford ; Deighton, Cambridge; and Bellerby & 
Sampson, York. 

This day is published, price in paper cover, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 
ISTORICAL SKETCHES ‘of the OLD 
PAINTERS, By the Author of ‘ The Log Cabin.” 
Already published in the same Series, 

The Emancipation of the Negroes in the British 
West Indies: an Address delivered at Concord, gg 
on the is of August 1844. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. In pa 


Se By William Ellery Channing. In 














Sclf-Culture. 
paper cover, 6d. ; cloth, Is. 

The Log Cabin; or, the World before You. By 
the Author of * Three Experiments of Living,’ ‘ Sketches of the 
Old Painters, &c. In paper cover, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s.; extra 
clock. gilt edges. 2s. 6d. 

ublisher of the above works intends them to form the 
first ab umes of a Series of we selected works, embrac- 
ing various departments of literature. 
, Lately published, re , 
Hennell’s Inquiry concerning the Origin of Chris- 


tianity. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
Hennell’s Christian Theism. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
By James 


Endeavours after the | Christian Life. 


Martineau, 12mo. clo 
Life of Charles “Pollen. By Mrs. Follen. 12mo, 
cloth, 6s. 6d. ‘atid " 
Selections from the Writings of Fenelon. With 


12mo. cloth, 5s. 


a Memoir of his Life. By Mrs. Follen. r 
By Orville Dewey. 


Discourses on Human Life. 
12mo. boards, 6s. 

American Morals and Manners. By Orville 
Dewey. 8vo. ls. 

The Tests of Time: a Story of Social Life. By 
Sara Wood, Author of * Life's Lessons.’ Feap, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

* This tale is good in its purpose, good in its feelings, and good 
in the manner of its narration. It is free from exaggeration, 
and it is precisely for this reason that our praise must be as 
brief as it is earnest.”"—Atheneum. 

Human Nature. A Philosophical Exposition of 
the Divine Institution of Reward and Punishment, which obtains 

n the Physical, Intellectual, and Moral Constitutions of Man. 
Timo. cloth, 2s. 

C henning’ 's Works. Edited by Joseph Parker. 
Vols. 1, 2, and 3; to be completed i in Six Volumes. Price per 
a ning ls. sewed ; Is. 4d. 

The Opinions of Professor David F. Strauss, as 
embodied in his Letter to the Burgomaster Hirzel, Prof. Orelli, 
and Prof. Hitzig, at Zurich. 8vo. ls. 

Burnap’s Lectures to Young Men, on the Culti- 
vation of the Mind, the Formation of Character, and the Con- 





“ATIN MADE EASY, price 4s. 6d.; comprising, 

in the simplest form, everything requisite for gaining an 
BEARD-D. acquaintance with Latin authors. By the Rev. J. It, 

“This is the only sensible Latin Grammar which it has been 
our fortune to meetin an English form. [t commences on good 
principles. and works through to excellent results. — It meriis 
adoption in every the three king. 
doms.""—Church and State Gazette. 

ll & Co., London. 


The 18th ota. consineraliy augmented, and corrected to the 
nt time, 4s. 6d. bound, illustrated by Maps and Plates, 

EOGRAPHY and HISTORY By a Lapy, 

For the use of her Own Children. 
. Many: omissions have Aye Gay and much new matter 
if 

ay & Co. ; J. Ly Richardson; Hamilton & Co. ; b's 
ker & Co.; Sherwood & Co.; Duncan & Malcolm; P. & J 

Rivington; Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Houlston & Stoneman, 

Ss. Hodgson ; Harvey & Da eens J. Jackson; C. Dolman; J. 8, 

Hodson ; and Souter & Law 


HITTAKER'’S POPULAR LIBRARY, 


one nee 8v0. ye 
y, pri 

THIERRY'S. NARRATIVES. ‘of the MERO- 
VINGIAN ERA, and THIERRY’S TEN YEARS’ HISTORI- 
CAL STUDIES. Translated, with Notes, &c. 

“Thierry is an author of rare merit. His productions have 
acquired an European reputation, and, in the phrase of the day, 
have exercised a powerful influence upon the science o> history. 
He displays singu ar genius—genius fed and sustained by sedu- 
lous industry....In his recent ‘ Recits des Temps Merovingians,’ 
we have a narrative uniting Walter Scott's liveliness of detail 
and dramatic effect gs the observance of historical truth."— 
Last Quarterly Revi 

The foregoing, ‘with The HISTORY of the NORMAN CON. 
QUEST, complete the historical works of this celebrated author, 
and can be had bound together, as 


AUGUSTIN THIERRY’S HISTORICAL 
WORKS. In cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
Also nearly ready, the First Part s 
A COMPLETE HISTORY of ‘FRANCE. 
Translated from the French of M. MICHELET. To be pub- 
lished in Parts, corresponding with the volumes of the original. 

The celebrity of this work on the Continent, and the want in 
Ena literature of a good history of France, has induced the 
amen ishers to introduce it in the present series. The | 

oreign Quarterly, and other established Reviews, have urge 
the necessity and advantage of its being introduced by transla- 
tion to oe nglish reader. 

Also preparing for immediate publication, 
The HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. By Mons. THIERS. 

A translation of this work was issued by the present publishers 
on the first appearance of the original work, an with the addi- 
tional volumes, now in the course of translation, will, with the 

gz work, lete the entire history of Mons. Thiers. 
The HISTORY of the CONSULATE and 
EMPIRE of NAPOLEON, from the French of Mons. THIERS. 
To ne 1 a in Parts corresponding to the volumes of the ori- 
ginal 


CONDE'S HISTORY of the ARABS in SPAIN. 


Translated from the Spanish. 


HISTORY of the SWEDES. By ERIC 
GUSTAVE GEIJER, Historiographer, Royal of Sweden. aot 
Professor of History in the University of Upsala, Xc. Translated 
from the Swedish, with an Introduction and Notes, by J. 




















* Long application to the study of Scandinavian History, an 
elevated position, and unlimited access to the public records, 
ointed out Geijer as the man who possessed most qualifications 
ns c task to which preceding historians had failed to do justice.” 
eign T1181 ly Ri 
"The HISTORY of the GAULS, Translated 
ty | the French of M. AMADEE THIERRY. the 
a of rare merit—a work which must ever be ia - 
fevery one who would understand the history of se 
— It is little to the credit of the literature of this = cm 
that h is ba od has not yet appeared in an Englis 4 trans aioe 
gees His sty e is always eaieoated ond qrephle Met. ~~ “i. 
eep and varied interest."’— Blackwe 
is ore 4 detailed 7 of the wernt already published in this series 
ee wre ni taker & Co. A Ave Maria-lane. 
inthe 


Printed by James Hoxmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, 
ez of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took's a 
hancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said on 
cabal by Joun Francis, of No. l4, Wellington-street prod 
th the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street ie 
said ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. Pigs eee 
Scott. AND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for 1LuBLANd 
J, Cumming, Dublin,—Saturday, Octyper 26, 1844. 
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duct of Life. Royal 8vo. 
The Young American, A Lecture. By Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 
London; Jona Chapman, 121, Newgate-street. 
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